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THE GREAT TONTO STORAGE 
RESERVOIR 


By SHARLOT M. HALL. 


While your merchandise is weighing, we will bit and bridle and rein 

The floods of the storm-rocked mountains and lead them down to the plain; 
And the foam-ribbed, dark-hued waters, tired with that mighty race, 

Shall be at the feet of palm and vine and know their appointed place; 

And out of that subtle union—desert with mountain flood— 

Shall be homes for a nation’s choosing where no home else had stood. 


HEN fifty, forty, even twenty years ago, 
the government was striving to give 
away recklessly the public lands that 
should have been administered with 





some measure of consideration for the 





citizens and home-makers yet to be, 
that man would have been laughed to 
scorn who had ventured to assert that 
on the sheer edge of another century 
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It seemed to many the right and natural thing that lands worth 
millions should be given over to be plundered of their forests and 
stripped of their grazing values and exploited for the greedy pocket 
of any comer. It was a long while before more than the few were 
ready to admit that the government had the right to spend millions 
that lands lying in the grip of prohibitive natural conditions might 
be freed and made ready for honest human use. 

There are those who still doubt the wisdom of what they regard 
as at best a Quixotic experiment, a governmental tilting at windmills 
—if not with them. And yet, a little more than four years after the 





: passage of the Reclamation Act, which made it possible for the 
ol a Illustrated from photographs by Walter Lubkin, photographer to U. 8S. Reclamation 
Service. 
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money from the sale of certain public lands to be used in redeem- 
ing other lands, public and private, from conditions of unprofitable 
aridity, there are under construction projects which will add 2,000,- 
ooo acres of richly fertile land to the available home area of the 
country—room, at a conservative estimate, for 50,000 families. 

The ultimate possibilities are estimated at 50,000,000 acres—an- 
other great state to be added to the country by bits and sections, 
where today sage-brush and cactus and bunch-grass find scant en- 
couragement. 

The eleven projects, scattered through nine states and two terri- 
tories, from Nebraska westward, are conquering adverse sentiment 
with every foot of masonry and every yard of embankment. 

The first work to be finished was the Truckee-Carson canal in 








ROOSEVELT DAM SITE (LOOKING UP STREAM.) 


Nevada, but for several reasons the one which has attracted most at- 
tention has been the great storage reservoir in the mountains of 
Arizona—in the very heart of what was once Apache Land. 

For one thing, it will be for some years to come the highest dam 
in the world, and conditions have been particularly favorable for the 
thorough trial of methods and materials never so fully tested else- 
where. This has led many engineers engaged in similar work in 
other places to visit the Tonto project and study the construction as 





it advances. 

The natural location is unusually favorable in many ways. Where 
Tonto creek, coming down from the north between the rugged length 
of the Mazatzal range and the abrupt peaks of Ancha mountain, 
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meets Salt River pushing in from the east, lies a deep, narrow valley, 
in shape not unlike the widespread wings of some great bird. 

Where the two streams enter one channel, cliffs of dark sandstone 
rise more than 300 feet, with rough, barren, precipitous mountains 
shouldering back to the very sky-line above them. The gorge is 
only 160 feet wide at the bottom and the united water plunges into 
it and is seemingly lost till the cafion widens a little, some hundred 
yards below. For thirty miles the cafion continues with walls of 
varying depth and fastastic form and coloring—less imposing but 
scarcely less beautiful than the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 

The Salt River for more than a hundred miles cuts through the 





LOOKING DOWN ON THE TONTO DAM SITE. 


The cliff is of fine-grained, hard, richly colored sandstone, of much valne for 
building purposes. 
wildest tangle of uplifted mountain ranges in Eastern Arizona, 
mountains that for their very inaccessibility have been the chosen 
home and last retreat of the Apache Indians, as of other Indian 
peoples before them. 

The basin takes its name from a division of the Apache tribe, the 
Tontos, or fools, so named in derision by their White Mountain 
kinsmen. 

In the deep-cut cafions above the dam site are pre-historic cliff- 
dwellings, out of which fine specimens of pottery and stone imple- 
ments have been taken; and the narrow valley of the Salt River for 
twenty miles above was scarred with the outlines of long-abandoned 
fields before the handful of white farmers came to plant it to acres of 
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grain and alfalfa that will presently be lost under the water of the 
largest artificial lake in the world. 

As early as 1889, the peculiar availability of this location for a 
great storage reservoir was recognized, and in 1891 Maricopa county 
secured an appropriation of $5,000 for preliminary borings and esti- 
mates, 

When the engineers of the United States Reclamation Service in- 
spected the various dam and reservoir sites in Arizona the many ad- 
vantages of this one left no choice as to its selection. 

The narrow walls of the cafion were found to be of the hardest, 
fine-grained sandstone, which would furnish on the spot material for 








GRADING THE WAGON ROAD TO THE TONTO DAM, 


the great masonry dam contemplated, and bed-rock was reached 
across the full width of the channel at an average depth of twenty 
feet. Above the cafion, both Tonto Creek and Salt River flow for 
some distance with comparatively little grade through valleys walled 
with abrupt mountains and affording an ample basin for the storage 
of a large body of water. In the Sierra Ancha mountains, thirty 
miles away, is a forest sufficient for the lumber and timber supply, 
and continued investigation showed all the materials for making an 
excellent quality of cement within a short distance of the dam-site. 

The serious question was of roads. Lying deep in the heart of 
rough, much-broken, and intermingled mountain ranges, nature 
seemed to have forgotten to leave any outlet to the basin except the 
close-walled cafion, through which the water fought its way to the 
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open plain below. The few farmers along the valley above the 
dam-site had a rough wagon-road out by way of Pinto Creek to 
Globe, forty miles away ; but though the first supplies and machinery 
for the dam came in that way, it was not an available route for con- 
tinued use. 

There was one other outlet 





the old Apache trail which wound 
over the mountain tops and skirted the cliffs and cafions like a long 
riata flung from some careless hand. It went in the desired direction 
and an experienced road-hunter was sent over it on horseback to 
study its possibilities, and report. He was three days making the trip 


and most of the time he walked or climbed and dragged his horse up 
and down such cliffs as a mountain sheep would have shied at. 








FisH CREEK GRADE. 
This road cost $25,000 per mile to build. 


Can we get a road in?” asked the supervising engineer on his re- 
turn. 

“Not the way I came!” was the conclusive answer. 

The engineer saddled his own horse and went out over the trail, 
then back over it, measuring every mile with practical eye. He 
traveled it till the trip grew tame; then he made some estimates, 





gathered a working force—and the most carefully graded and best- 
built wagon-road in the Southwest began to climb along the old trail, 
worn by the unshod hoofs of Apache ponies. 

If there was not one of the great pieces of public work going for- 
ward in the United States to be seen at the end, the trip over this road 
would still be worth while for the wild and varied beauty of the 
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country through which it passes. The big four-hours stage leaves 
Mesa (on the line of two railroads) before sunrise. Mesa is one of 
the old towns of the Salt River valley, founded by thrifty Mormon 


farmers. 

It lies in the center of the largest unbroken body of agricultural 
land west of the Arkansas valley and one of the most productive in 
the United States. As the stage rolls along the wide avenue lead- 
ing out past the canals, the vivid green alfalfa-fields lie on either 
hand, shimmering and glistening under veils of dew-like moisture 
touched faintly with the first sunshine. 

The cantaloupe-fields are sown with gold and russet globes among 
the rough leaves, and little groups of “toppers” are making their 














Fic TREF GROWN BY IRRIGATION ON LANDS UNDER THE TONTO DAM. 


way to the beet-fields, rank and rich enough to prove the experiment 
of this year a certainty for the future. 

All along, singly and in herds, fat cattle rise and feed lazily nad 
lie down again in the deep alfalfa, over whose purple blossoms bees 
are hovering in swarms. Then, sharp as the slash of a knife, it ends 
—on one side the green fields, the cattle, and the homes, with the 
a dry, rough, banked ditch 





morning smoke beginning to curl up 
between—and beyond the empty ditch, the desert, the mesquite and 
ironwood trees swaying their yellow beans in the wind, and the giant 
cactus crowned with clusters of ripe, red fruit. 

and the lack of it. That is what the man 





That is what water means 
out of whose dream the Reclamation Service was born saw on the 
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one hand—and what like a fair and wonderful mirage his vision cre- 
ated on the other. The colossal wedge of masonry filling the deep- 
throated cafion, toward which the road winds away into the distant 
hills, is the first step toward setting other homes and field where only 
the zahuaro figs and mesquite beans have ripened for wandering 
Indians. 

It would be far to such another valley as the one over which the 
road winds for twenty miles; a broad floor-like level, it reaches away 
to the dim, distant, ghost-like mountains on every side, blue as dull 
glass blurred into the sky above. Here, within the reach of ‘keen 
eyes on a clear day, is half a million acres of land that with water 


would be as productive as the lessening corner of green behind. 











GOVERNMENT ROAD BETWEEN MESA AND ROOSEVELT. 


When the big reservoir is done and filled, the water will come to 
something less than half of it, and pumping plants reaching the un- 
derflow of Salt River will reclaim 60,000 acres more; while a second 
dam and storage project on the Gila will reach much of the far 
southeastern verge. 

The wide, well-graded road swings away sharply to the north- 
east, skirting the fantastic, irregular red-brown foothills. The open 
spaces lessen and thick groves of tall cactus and palo verde trees press 
in—the twisted, uncouth cactus branches bent down with pendulous 
bunches of ripening fruit, and the palo verde waving gently in the 
desert wind like green spray of wind-blown water. In the shadow 
of Superstition Mountain, a huge, gray tufa bulk, wind- and weather- 
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worn into spires and pinnacles jutting out from the sides and crown- 
ing the top with fantastic semblance of a forest of broken pine stumps, 
the road rises and plunges boldly into the hills. It swings into head- 
long canons and slashes its way like a knife-cut along the edge of 
sheer cliff-walls, where a veer of half the stage width would send all 
rolling into the far bowlder-filled bottom. 

Down in the rocks tall giant cactus hang and are dwarfed by 
the depths into stocky ‘clubs; rare desert shrubs and flowers cling 
in the sharp-cleft ravines; mescal and agave clumps turn their lance- 
tipped leaves outward defiant along the road-edge—and the back- 
ward view from many a thin-edged “hog-back” is as fine in its way 
as anything to be seen from the rim of the Grand Cajion. 








CANAL THROUGH THE DESERT. 


Every mile has seen the making of history—the history of a 
frontier state in its beginnings. The top of Superstition mountain, 
with its strange mimicry of a forest in stone, is strewn with the 
bleached bones of cattle and horses driven up the one rough trail by 
Apache renegades and slaughtered for food during their seasons of 
retreat to that almost unreachable stronghold. At its base, just to 
the right of the stage-road, King Woolsey held his famous “pinole 
treaty,” which ended in the extermination of one such band; and to 
the left are the abandoned workings of a mine, out of which came 
half a million in gold in two years—and into which half the sum 
was returned in idle search for more. 

In sight, circling the rim of the horizon, are the Four Peaks, the 
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Picket-Pin, the Weaver’s Needle, and many another peak, name- 
less and almost countless, sharp-lined and bare, from which Apache 
signal-smoke flared message or warning from Squaw Peak and the 
Bradshaws to the White Mountains. 

Climbing higher and higher, the road is encircled by succeeding 
ranges of bare blue mountains, sheer and cafion-cut and uptilted as a 
stormy sea turned in full tide to granite and sandstone, with curling 
foam-crests of gray tufa and white limestone. 

Below is some formal placing of peak and plain. On the crest, 
line after line of rough peaks and sharp-edged ridges are flung in 
lavish confusion—a bewildering sweep of inrolling mountains, blue 
and bluer to the dim sky-line. 











TRAILS OPPOSITE ENGINEERS’ CAMP. 


Contractor’s camp is just beyond this cliff. 


At Fish Creek Cafion the road turns down on a narrow ledge 
blasted out from and built up against the straight face of a 600-foot 
cliff, with rock-cuts sixty to seventy feet deep and fills of rock sev- 
enty-five feet high. Here portions of the road cost $25,000 a mile— 
as much as many a mile of railroad. 

With all its scenic beauty, it was built for a freight-road, and its 
carefully considered grades have made it meet the purpose ad- 
All the heavy machinery, the great steel gates for the 


mirably. 
and the big tank-wagons 


power-canal, intake and the dam proper, 
that bring in the crude petroleum for the cement mill, have gone 
over the road easily. 

The road is in itself picturesque. The many bridges rest on con- 
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crete abutments; culverts of concrete lead off the swift floods of the 
rainy season through arches of Roman effect; and the built-up 
stretches of masonry seem as enduring as the hills and in harmony 
with them. 

Its last miles wind with the river through the deep, narrow cafion 
which confines it, and climb by a last, breath-stopping grade high 
above the top of the dam, with the wide, wing-shaped basin of the 
reservoir and the white tent-town of Roosevelt far below. Straight 
down in the jaws of the cafion, a tangle of cables and derricks 
marks the center of activity, and the width and height of the fin- 
ished dam may be traced by marks on the cliffs. 

The specifications call for a masonry dam of most careful con- 





TOWN OF ROOSEVELT, U.S. R S. HEADQUARTERS, CEMENT MILL, ETc. 


struction which will have a height of 245 feet from the lowest point 
of the foundation to the top of the parapet. It will be about 165 
feet wide at the base and sixteen feet wide at the roadway on top. 
The length at the bottom will be about 210 feet and at the top over 
700, and the finished dam will contain about 300,000 cubic yards of 
masonry. 

It will be built of blocks of sandstone taken from the spillways 
to be excavated on either side of the dam, and laid in Portland 
cement made in the government cement-mill, located a short distance 
back on the hillside. 

This cement-mill is one of the most significant things at the Tonto 
work. When bids were asked for the 200,000 barrels or more which 
would be needed for the dam and power-canal, the price with freight- 
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age added, was found to be prohibitive. It seemed almost necessary 
to alter the type of dam decided upon, but fortunately all the ma- 
terials for making an excellent cement were found near the dam- 
site, and even with the cost of installing a mill and plant the cement 
ready for use has cost less than a quarter of the price asked by pri- 
vate manufacturers. 

This cement-mill and the government saw-mill in the Sierra Ancha 
Mountains, where much of the lumber and piling was cut, have 
saved many thousands of dollars in the construction of the dam, 
intake and canal. 

After the wagon-road, the nineteen-mile power-canal is one of 
the most impressive things in the Tonto project. It has attracted 
the attention of engineers, because of the extensive use of re-en- 








RECLAMATION SERVICE OFFICE AND CAMP. 


forced concrete in its tunnels and flumes and in the two pieces of 
pressure-pipe by which the water is led under, rather than over, 
two stream-beds in the course of the canal. 

The first power for the cement-mill and shops was furnished by 
a temporary steam-plant, but the development of electric power has 
from the first played a large part in the plans of the Reclamation 
Service for the Salt River, and this canal was the first step in that 
direction 

Work on the canal was begun in April, 190 


ubout completed when 


1: it is now in use, but 
the intake will be just irticle is in print 


The construction involved the excavation 


srds of material and the driving of neat me feet of tunnel 
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line after line of rough peaks and sharp-edged ridges are flung in 
lavish confusion—a bewildering sweep of inrolling mountains, blue 


and bluer to the dim sky-line. 














TRAILS OPPOSITE ENGINEERS’ CAMP. 


Contractor’s camp is just beyond this cliff. 


At Fish Creek Cafion the road turns down on a narrow ledge 
blasted out from and built up against the straight face of a 600-foot 
cliff, with rock-cuts sixty to seventy feet deep and fills of rock sev- 
enty-five feet high. Here portions of the road cost $25,000 a mile— 
as much as many a mile of railroad. 

With all its scenic beauty, it was built for a freight-road, and its 
carefully considered grades have made it meet the purpose ad- 
mirably. All the heavy machinery, the great steel gates for the 
power-canal, intake and the dam proper, and the big tank-wagons 
that bring in the crude petroleum for the cement mill, have gone 
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struction which will have a height of 245 feet from the lowest point 
of the foundation to the top of the parapet. It will be about 165 
feet wide at the base and sixteen feet wide at the roadway on top. 
The length at the bottom will be about 210 feet and at the top over 
700, and the finished dam will contain about 300,000 cubic yards of 
masonry. 

It will be built of blocks of sandstone taken from the spillways 
to be excavated on either side of the dam, and laid in Portland 
cement made in the government cement-mill, located a short distance 
back on the hillside. 

This cement-mill is one of the most significant things at the Tonto 
work. When bids were asked for the 200,000 barrels or more which 


would be needed for the dam and power-canal, the price with freight- 
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age added, was found to be prohibitive. It seemed almost necessary 


to alter the type of dam decided upon, but fortunately all the ma- 
terials for making an excellent cement were found near the dam- 
site, and even with the cost of installing a mill and plant the cement 
ready for use has cost less than a quarter of the price asked by pri- 
vate manufacturers. 

This cement-mill and the government saw-mill in the Sierra Ancha 
Mountains, where much of the lumber and piling was cut, have 
saved many thousands of dollars in the construction of the dam, 
intake and canal. 

After the wagon-road, the nineteen-mile power-canal is one of 
the most impressive things in the Tonto project. It has attracted 
the attention of engineers, because of the extensive use of re-en- 











RECLAMATION SERVICE OFFICE AND CAMP. 


forced concrete in its tunnels and flumes and in the two pieces of 
pressure-pipe by which the water is led under, rather than over, 
two stream-beds in the course of the canal. 

The first power for the cement-mill and shops was furnished by 
a temporary steam-plant, but the development of electric power has 
from the first played a large part in the plans of the Reclamation 
Service for the Salt River, and this canal was the first step in that 


direction. 
Work on the canal was begun in April, 1904; it is now in use, but 


the intake will be just about completed when this article is in print. 
The construction involved the excavation of about 6,000,000 cubic 
yards of material and the driving of nearly 9,000 feet of tunnel. 
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Winding along the foothills on the left bank of the river, where 
finger-like cafons cut down at short intervals, it was necessary to 


build many concrete culverts and flumes for leading off the cross- 
drainage of wet weather. Extended sections of the canal, where 
soil made it nceessary, were lined with concrete, 


the quality of the 
Pinto Creek and at Cottonwood the water 


bottom and sides; and at 
concrete pressure-pipe re-enforced with ribs of 


is led through a 
under the bowlder-filled stream-beds out of way 


steel, and carried 
of the destructive floods common to the region. 

This is the first extensive use of re-enforced concrete pipe to carry 
a large head of water under great pressure. It was necessary to 
devise the method of making the pipe on the spot; for it is built 








ON THE POWER CANAL 
Showing a tunnel portal; also a concrete flume for pasting over the canal. 


foot by foot just where it is to stay. The big steel shell with the 
long lower jaw (from which it gets its name, “the alligator,”) was 
designed by the engineers in charge of the work. It slides inside 
the steel ribs, and between it and the temporary wooden sheathing 
outside, the prepared cement is closely packed and allowed to set. 
Then the “alligator” slides forward on a regular track and is ready 
for another section, like a big hollow bite. 

The intake of the power-canal is just below the junction of Pinal 
Creek with the Salt River, at the mouth of a deep, narrow cafion. 
Here a diversion dam of concrete, six to eight feet high, is being 
built across the stream, with heavy concrete abutments in which 


great steel gates will control the inflow of water. From the right- 
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SIDE VIEW OF “ ALLIGATOR.”’ 
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hand, down-stream abutment, a long earthen dam, built over an 
adobe case, extends out to the hill a sufficient distance to turn any 
flood that may come, 

Between the dam-site and the intake, the road winds along abrupt 
and rugged foothills and the narrow valley of the river—deep and 
dwarfed by the rough mountains on either side. 

These mountains rise tier on tier, walled by sheer masses of deep 
brown sandstone, and topped and towered by tawny buttes wind- 
and sand-carved into grotesque shapes. The dark, distant sky-line is 
softened by the overlooking forest that covers the farther side, the 
cooler northern slope; great cafions divide the mountain-masses 
sharply, shadowed with ever-changing color as the sun moves from 
one sky-rim across to the other. 
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GATES AT INTAKE OF POWER CANAL, 


Where the narrow river-channel widens a little, are flat, fertile 
bars, on which, before the dam lived only in the vision of the one 
man who knew the country best, pioneer farmers had established 
little homes and planted orchards and fields of alfalfa. 

About half way below the intake, Pinto Creek leads in its wide, 
sand-washed channel through a magnificent mountain-gap, beyond 
which range after range lies blue and dim in the distance. 

When the dam is finished, the farms will be under water, the 
deep, narrow cafions will be sheltered bays and inlets, and these 
rugged mountains will be the pleasure ground of the inland South- 
west. 

Game is perhaps as abundant in the forest-covered northern slopes 
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FORM FOR CONCRETE CULVERTS USED ON POWER CANAL AT TONTO. 





CONCRETE PIPE CULVERT. 
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as anywhere in Arizona; springs and small streams offer fine 
camping-places, and some of the deep cahons hide high waterfalls 
of rare beauty, and scenic wonders almost unknown to white men. 
The whole region is crossed and recrossed by old Indian trails now 
dim with disuse and known only to a few scouts and cattle-men, but 
destined to be rediscovered by the tourist and summer visitor. 
The power-canal reaches the top of the dam through more than a 
mile of cement-lined aqueduct, as fine in its simple fitness to the 
: need as some bit of old Roman work, and plunges to the bottom 
through 600 feet of tunnel cut in the solid rock of the cluff and 
lined with tubular steel casing set in cement, specially designed to 
resist the tremendous pressure of such a body of falling water. 
The power-machinery is housed in a cave hewn out of the cliff 
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| A TUNNEL ON THE POWER CANAL. 


at the tunnel’s mouth, and here the water is controlled by a balanced 
cylinder-gate and valve invented by O. H. Ensign of Los Angeles, 
consulting electrical engineer of the Service, to meet the peculiar 
need. The steel casing of the power-tunnel was also Mr. Ensign’s 
design and has served its purpose as admirably as does the big 
} valve which moves so easily that one man can, with a few turns 
| of the hand, lift the gate and release the whole flow of the tunnel; 
f extreme flood, by which the spillways might be 


and in case « 
choked, it would serve as an additional safeguard to the power- 
plant. 

The power-plant at present is about what is necessary for the con- 


struction of the dam and other work in progress. Power-develop- 
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ment will form an important part of the later plans at Tonto, and the 
power will be transmitted to various points along the river and the 
valley below and used in pumping the underflow to lands not reached 
by the canal-system. In this way almost a quarter more land will 
ultimately come into cultivation, and a less expensive power will 
probably be available to some extent for other uses than pumping 
water. 

The power-canal and the intake have been built under the direct 
supervision of the Reclamation Service engineers; the piles and 
lumber were cut by a government saw-mill brought in by way of 
Globe and set up in the Sierra Ancha mountains about thirty miles 
above the dam; the cement has all been made in the government 











SLLICK GATES ON POWER CANAL. 


plant, under the direction of E. A. Duryea, government cement- 
expert. 

The building of the dam itself was awarded by contract to John 
A. O'Rourke & Co., of Galveston, Texas, builders of the great sea- 
wall. The cement, lumber, piling, gates and power are furnished 
by the government, and the work is under the supervision of the 
government engineers. 

Since the beginning of construction, a succession of heavy floods 
at unexpected seasons have retarded its progress. All the machinery 
and what piling had been driven for the cofferdam were swept away 
in the great flood of November, 1905; much of it again in February, 
1906; and the past summer has been one of violent floods in the 
Salt River water-shed. 
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In spite of all, the work has gone forward steadily. An inner 
g 


diverting-dam has been built of sheet piling driven deep into the 
stream-bed and re-enforced with a heavy wall of sand and gravel. 
The water finds its outlet through a tunnel in the solid cliff-walls at 
the east end of the dam, which will be one of the main outlets of the 
finished reservoir. 

The river-channel outside the diverting-dam is being cleaned down 
to solid bed-rock by hydraulic “giants,” the seamed and broken rock 
removed, and with fair immunity from floods the great blocks of 
masonry will begin to go into place before this article is in print. 

In clearing away the face of the cliffs for the union of the dam 
with the cafion-walls and excavating for the spillways, which will 
be twenty feet deep on either side and large enough to carry the 
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AT THE GOVERNMENT SAW MILL IN THE SIERRA ANCHA MOUNTAINS. 


greatest floods ever recorded on the river, the sandstone was found 
to be better than had been expected and exceptionally beautiful in 
its grain and markings. Much of it shows the rare cream-white 
moonstone markings on the deep red-brown back-ground and takes 
a high polish for stone of this character. 

From every point along the work the wild and rugged beauty 
cf the surrounding country is impressive. 

Looking north, the stout, broad bulk of Dutch Woman's Peak 
faces the narrow gap soon to be blocked with raw, new-quarried 
stone. To the Tonto side a cafon cuts deep, setting off the butte 


so like a short Dutch housewife from the big, purplish range that 
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begins the western wall of the Tonto valley. It sweeps round in a 
great curve, with the dim, blue Mazatzal far at the head, like a sen- 
tinel keeping age-long guard over the headwaters of the Tonto. 

East from the Dutch Woman, the Salt River comes down its 
massive caiion and the Sierra Ancha Mountains wall in the horizon— 
darker, deeper blue, with buttes and cliff-rimmed mesas at their feet 
toned to rich browns and dull but insistent red. 

The nearest foothills will be islands with rolling, rounded backs 
rising out of the late-born lake, where nature seems to have planned 
from the beginning to make man her partner in creation. Over 
twenty-five miles long and from one to two miles mide the lake will 
lie along the hills like a silvery blue heron or a great gray eagle. 

















PORTAL TO TUNNEL ON DITCH. 
There are about fifteen of these in all. 


The big, brown mass of masonry curved upstream across the 
cafion-throat will hold back the largest body of water artificially im- 
pounded in the world—enough to cover 1,300,000 acres of land with 
water one foct deep. The gates, specially designed to restrain or let 
loose this water-giant, will, with their operating mechanism, weigh 
neatly 800,000 pounds and will be the largest ever constructed to 
operate under the great pressure of 100 pounds to the square inch. 
When the basin is filled to the limit of its capacity these gates can at 
need discharge 10,000 cubic feet of water a second—as much as the 
normal flow of the Colorado River. 

For something more than thirty miles the water from the res- 




















BOTTOM OF RIVER AT DAM SITE, JULY 26, 1906. 


* .. Water mostly diverted by temporary dam 
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ervoir will follow the rock-walled box-cafion of the Salt River; 
then a diversion-dam, also of government construction, will turn it 
into the distributing canals and lead it to the farms of the Salt River 
valley. 

This canal-system is made up of water-channels already con- 
structed and in use, the control of which has been taken over by the 
government. 

The whole distributing system has been carefully revised and ar- 
ranged to the end that there shall be no waste of money or time in 
keeping up duplicate or unnecessary lines of canal and that the 
water shall be distributed most satisfactorily. 














EXIT END OF COTTONWOOD PRESSURE PIPE. 


The drinking watcr for the campers brought from this place. 


For ten years the canals, as well as the dam and power-develop- 
ment, will be in the hands of the Reclamation Service. At the end 
of that time the canals will become the property of the Water Users’ 
Association of the Salt River Valley and be administered by it; but 
the great dam and reservoir will remain in government care and 
control. 

The Tonto reservoir is designed to supplement the normal water- 
supply of the Salt River valley, by storing the surplus floods and 
holding them till time of need. With that deep lake in the heart of 
the mountains, filled and waiting, the farmers a hundred miles below 
can tide over with little harm such periods of drouth as have worked 


keen suffering and irreparable loss in the past. 
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COMPLETED SECTION OF POWER CANAL. 














a 
First STONE IN ROOSVELT DAM SITE, SEPTEMBER 20, 1906 
On the stone from left to right, are C. M Smith, Contracting Engineer; John M. O’Rourke 
| and Geo. N. Steinmitz, the Contractors; Louise C 


Hiil, Supervising Engineer; John 
M. Urquhart, Chief Inspector 
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CANAL NEAR PHOENIX. 


One of the channels through which the stored waters will be distributed. 


Very wisely, the amount of land which any one man can hold 
under government water-rights has been limited to 160 acres. The 
man who now owns more must subdivide it and sell the surplus be- 
fore he will be entitled to a share of the stored water. The limit 
might have been made one-half or one-fourth as much with wisdom 
and justice. The Reclamation Service is building room for homes, 
not for speculative farming; and forty acres of land in this semi- 
tropic climate, with ample water, has been found sufficient for the 
comfortable support of an average family. 

Such a community, made up of people who own their own holdings 
and live on them, is of infinitely more value to the nation than any 
area, however rich and productive, owned by a few persons and 
tilled by hired labor or rented to the men who cultivate it. 

The best lesson of modern irrigation has been that small holdings 
and many homes is the wisest policy for individual and govern- 
ment, and the plans of the United States Reclamation Service are 
such a furtherance of wholesale home-making as no country has 
seen before. 


Prescott, Arizona 
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MUSIC STILLED 


A Museum group, in life surroundings. “The pair that built the nest.” 
By MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 


INDS and suns of April! Oh, the lilt of Spring! 
Scent of earth new-furrowed! Branches burgeoning! 


White and blue the skyland! Gold and green the earth! 
Orchard boughs between them rosy with new birth! 


Mate and nest and singing! Robin, was it sweet? 
Lacked there aught that, lacking, made it incomplete? 


Ah, the pity of it! Ended in a breath! 
Music stilled forever at the touch of death! 


With your mate beside you, by your upland nest, 
Fallen, limp and lifeless, just when life was best; 


| And the eggs she’d mothered, body to the storm, 
Never now to quicken ’neath her brooding warm; 


| May to come, and bring not yawning beaks to fill, 
| “ . . . . . 
Duty sweet, absorbing, April songs to still; 


June to come, and teach not shy hearts to be brave, 
Serpent-keen in watching, lion-bold to save; 


Heat of Summer noondays;: chill of coming Fall— 
Cruel, Robin Redbreast? Was it, after all? 


Skies turn gray with raining; Winter winds are bleak, 
And the lands of Summer—they are far to seek! 


Sometimes birds are widowed ; often hawks are nigh; 
Soon, on all sweet singers, dawns a day to die. 


Cruel, was it, Robin, when all best was true; 
Never Spring so gladsome, never eggs so blue, 





Never mate so lovely, never song so gay; 
Thus—to catch your moment ere it passed away? 


Thus to catch and seal it, safe from pain and fear, 
With your April morning lasting, year to year; 


With the rapture silenced in your swelling throat 


At the perfect climax of the sweetest note? 


Lilt of golden April! Dirge of sombre Fall! 
Cruel, Robin Redbreast? Was it, after all? 


Norwalk, 0. 
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THE LAND OF SHALAM 
By GEORGE BAKER ANDERSON. 
y}PON the east bank of the Rio Grande, in the southern 
part of the Territory of New Mexico, about fifty miles 





up the river from the city of El Paso, are the remnants 
of one of the most remarkable colonial undertakings 
which ever obtained a foothold upon American soil— 
even the most noteworthy, from some viewpoints, among all the 
communistic institutions established during the modern history of 
nations. This unique estate was known as the “Land of Shalam,” 





its founders were members of a sect calling themselves ‘“Faithists,” 
and their church was called the “Church of the Tae.” The history 
of this Utopian venture contains features which appear to be at least 
co-existensive with, if not quite beyond, the limits of human credulity. 

Less than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the inception 
of the project. Some time about the year 1883 Dr. John B. New- 
brough, of Boston, a man who had achieved some fame in spiritualist 
circles, visited New Mexico, evidently having already mapped out 
more or less definite plans for the foundation of the colony. After 
looking over several prospective locations in the territory, he decided 
upon the section referred to—locally known as the Mesilla Valley— 
as the best adapted to his project. At a figure which would be 
regarded as preposterously low at the present time, he either pur- 
chased or secured options upon an extremely fertile, low-lying tract 
of land, nearly nine hundred acres in extent, located near the site 
of the little town of Dofia Ana. 

Returning to Boston, he persuaded Andrew M. Howland, a | 
wealthy coffee importer of that city, who, partly through New- 
brough’s influence, had become profoundly interested in occult 
science, to enter with him into the foundation of a colony whose 
fundamental law should be brotherly love and good fellowship of a 
degree hitherto unknown in Christendom. 

Newbrough was a remarkable man in more ways than one. Six 





feet and four inches in height, weighing two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, perfectly proportioned, extremely handsome, highly 
educated, dignified, cultured, refined and thoroughly distingué in 
appearance from crown to heel, he wielded a powerful influence over 
the majority of persons with whom he came in intimate contact. 

It would seem that in the case of Howland he exercised some 
hypnotic control. At any rate, so strong did he find his influence 
over the rich merchant to be that he felt convinced that the mind 
and will of the latter could be made subservient to his own to a 
degree sufficient to enable him successfully to consummate his plans 4. 
for a colony in the New Mexican desert, where his own personality 
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would dominate all; where his wishes, insidiously injected into the 
body politic, would ultimately become law ; where he would be Lord 
and King. In short, Newbrough was of that type of man com- 
monly regarded in these days as a mountebank. 

A clearer conception of the brilliant schemes which were being 
evolved in the fertile brain of this man of expedients may be gleaned 
by a study of a noteworthy literary production, the authorship of 
which he modestly acknowledged, though its source he admitted to 
have been “inspired.” This work, which I have examined, is one 
of the most novel literary creations of the age. It is called by the 
“instrument” through which it was written: 

“OAHSPE: A New Bible in the words of Jehovih and His 
Angel Embassadors. A Sacred History of the Dominions of the 
higher and lower heavens on the earth for the past twenty-four 
thousand years, together with a synopsis of the cosmogony of the 
universe ; the creation of the planets; the creation of man; the unseen 
worlds; the labor and glory of gods and goddesses in the etherean 
heavens. With revelations from the second resurrection formed in 
words in the thirty-third year of the Kosmon Era.” In the preface 
to the book it is said of it that “it blows nobody's horn; it makes 
no leader.” 

The inspired author of this new revelation evidently was familiar 
with most of the writings of his earlier predecessors. Having seen 
innumerable sects spring up as the result of a “misconstruction, or 
rather of a diversified construction,” of the earlier gospels, he assures 
the world that the Oahspe presents the only “method of proving that 
information to be true.” This new gospel furnishes what its author 
claims to have considered a plain and unvarnished story of the origin 
of the Christian Bible. This narrative, in epitome, is as follows: 

“Once upon a time” (as fairy tales usually begin) the world was 
ruled by a triune composed of Brahma, Buddha and one Looeamong. 
The devil, entering into the presence of Looeamong, tempted him 
by showing him what the great power of Brahma and Buddha 
might accomplish if combined against him, and induced him to set 
up a separate kingdom, assuming the new name of Kriste. It came 
to pass that the followers of Kriste soon became known as 
Kristeyans. 

Looeamong, now Kriste, through the commander of his forces, 
General Gabriel, captured the opposing gods, together with their 
entire combined commands, numbering seven million six hundred 
thousand angels, and cast them into hell, which already held more 
than ten million souls who dwelt in chaos and madness. Kriste 
afterward assembled a number of his most enlightened subjects for 
the purpose of preparing and adopting a Code. At this meeting, 
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according to the Oahspe, there were produced two thousand two 
hundred and thirty-one “books and legendary tales of gods and 
saviors and great men.” Upon the termination of this great council, 
which extended over a period of four years and seven months, there 
had been selected and combined much that was good, “worded so as 
to be well remembered of mortals.” 

This council, having adopted a Code (the Bible), then proceeded 
to ballot for a god. Thirty-seven candidates for the office entered 
the field, or were put forward by their champions, including Vulcan, 
Jupiter, Minerva, Croesus, Apollo, Fragapatti, Baal, Taurus, Juno 
and other well-known “gods and goddesses of mythology.” On the 
first ballot Kriste stood twenty-second in the line of preference. 
The balloting continued one year and five months, at the expiration 
of which time the vote was equally divided among five gods—Kriste, 
Jove, Mars, Crite and Siva. For seven weeks thereafter each suc- 
ceeding ballot exhibited the same result. At this point in the dead- 
lock Hatuas, who was the chief spokesman for Kriste, or leader of 
the Kristeyan delegation, proposed to leave the matter of selection 
to the angels, a plan which was readily accepted by the worn-out 
convention. Kriste, who, under his former name of Looeamong, 
still retained command of the angelic army (for he had prudently 
declined to resign one position until he had been elected to the 
other), together with his hosts, gave a sign in fire of a cross smeared 
and on motion 


” 


with blood; whereupon “he was declared elected 
his election was made unanimous, 

Following this endeavor to demonstrate that Christianity had its 
origin in fraud akin to that frequently perpetrated in political under- 
takings of modern days, the Oahspe proceeds to uncover the beauties 
and simplicity of the new faith. It describes the birth of Con- 
fucius and the rise of Confucianism, the foundation of Mohammedan- 
ism, the discovery of America by Columbus, and finally brings us 
down to the discovery of the Land of Shalam and the designs of 
an omniscient power looking toward the settlement of the same. 

The description of the location of the Land of Shalam is note- 
worthy. “Next south,” says the Oahspe, “lay the kingdom of 
Himalawowoaganapapa, rich in legends of the people who lived here 
before the flood; a kingdom of seventy cities and six great canals, 
coursing east and west, and north and south, from the Ghiee moun- 
tains in the east to the West mountain, the Yublahahoolaesavaga- 
nawakka, the place of the king of bears, the EEughehabakax. And 
to the south, to the middle ginkdom, on the deserts of Geobiath- 
haganeganewohwoh, where the rivers empty not into the sea, but 
sink into the sand, the Sonogallakaxkax, creating prickly Thuaz- 
hoogallakhoomma, shaped like a pear. * * * In the high north 
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lay the kingdom of Olegalla, the land of giants, the place of yellow 
rocks and high spouting waters. Olegalla it was who gave away 
his kingdom, the great city of Powafuchswowitchhahavagganeabba, 
with the four and twenty tributary cities spread along the valley of 
Anemoosagoochakakfuela, with the yellow hair, long hanging down.” 

Many other lands and cities are described, and the author of the 
Oahspe finally leads his “deciples” to a high point of land and shows 
them a vast system of irrigation. After describing the main irriga- 
tion ditch, he continues: 

“There were seven other great canals, named after the kings who 
built them, and they extended across the plains in many directions, 
but chiefly east and west,’ forming a great network throughout 
the valley of the Rio Grande. “Betwixt the great kings and their 
great capitals were a thousand canals, crossing the country in every 
way, so that the seas of the north were connected with the seas of 
the south. In Kanoos the people traveled, and carried the produc- 
tions of the land in every way.” 

Howland, though for years a careful business man, worth between 
a quarter and half a million of dollars, had become so thoroughly 
engrossed in the study of spiritual problems that he probably was 
incapable of clear-cut reasoning. There is little doubt that his intel- 
lectual powers had become debilitated sufficiently to render him a 
comparatively easy victim to the wiles of a masterful and crafty 
personality like that of Newbrough. Though apparently remaining 
in full possession of his mental faculties when considering the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, let religious subjects be introduced to him and 
the true state of his mind became instantly apparent. His sincerity 
of purpose was absolute—there is no doubt of that ; so, also appeared 
his confidence in Newbrough. 

Upon his return to Boston after his tour of investigation in the 
Rio Grande valley, Newbrough divulged to Howland an outline of 
his project for the redemption of some portion of the wicked world 
through the foundation of this colony. Describing to him the revela- 
tion which he alleged he had received from the supreme power and 
intelligence, communicated either directly or through the medium of 
some of His invisible and intangible emissaries, relative to a land 
he should people and a new nation he should establish, Newbrough 
said that he accepted these divine disclosures in the nature of a com- 
mand. The Lord knew, he continued, that the man He had selected 
for this monumental undertaking was handicapped by reason of 
lack of worldly funds, and had told him that Howland was to be- 
come the instrument through which the money necessary to the ful- 
fillment of the mandate from on high was to be provided. 

The divine plan, roughly outlined, included the purchase of a tract 
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of land “somewhere out west,”’ free from the trammels of modern 
so-called civilization and false religious ideals, and the establishment 
of a city which should be the centre of a commonwealth in which 
all were to be equal, as God intended men to be. One of the great 
features of the plan—and this appears to have appealed irresistibly 
to the kind heart and humanitarian instincts of Howland—was to be 
a home for infants and young children, where the young life could 
be perfectly nurtured, free from the contaminating influences of the 
outer world. Finally, the Oahspe was to be the spiritual and moral 
guide of the community. Some, or all, of these parts of the great 
plan were the instruments through which Howland was ultimately 
induced to embark upon the glittering project—not suspecting that 
the entire scheme might have had its source solely in the brilliant 
mind of his trusted friend and spiritual adviser. 

Though Newbrough had fully determined that the land in the 
Mesilla Valley which he had secured should be the nucleus of the 
proposed colonial venture, he was cautious enough not to disclose 
this fact to Howland, though there is little doubt that he could have 
persuaded the latter to enter upon the undertaking, even after having 
become aware of this purchase, or option. His design appears to 
have been to create a more profound impression by proving to 
Howland that supernatural forces were at work endeavoring to 
indicate to this master spirit, without spoken or written instructions, 
just where this modern paradise, so long neglected and unde- 
veloped, lay. 

To this end Newbrough, chiefly by innuendo, appears to have 
convinced Howland that he had held communion with the angels, 
and that through them he had received advice, amounting almost to 
a definite command, to travel toward the setting sun until the 
promised land should appear ; and that when the locality was reached 
he would “feel it in his bones’—if we may be permitted to reduce 
his mystic words to more easily comprehended English. 

Having had held out to him the strong inducement that he should 
become a sort of patron saint of the new sect, Howland, after con- 
verting all his worldly possessions into a form more easy of manip- 
ulation, started for “the West,” apparently with no definite goal in 
view, in company with his magniloquent and more sophisticated 
preceptor. Hour by hour during the latter stages of the journey 
Newbrough experienced increasing “irresistible inclinations” to 
travel toward the southwest until the central portion of the Territory 
of New Mexico was reached. By this time his movements somewhat 
resembled those incident to the time-honored game of “hide the 
thimble,” on a magnified scale. As they neared the boundaries of 
Himalawowoaganapapa he “grew warmer.” At Socorro he became 
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“very warm.” At Las Cruces, the county seat of Dona Ana county, 
in which his selection of land was located, things became “hot,” and 
he informed his companion that they must there alight from the 
train, for he knew by the tremendous influence being brought to 
bear upon him, as evidenced by his peculiar mental sensations, that 
the chosen site was near at hand. It is generally believed throughout 
the valley that he even went so far as to assure Howland that he 
could reach the spot if blindfolded. Whether he had previously 
connived to that end with some person in Las Cruces or not never 
will be known; but it is said there that he actually allowed himself 
to be blindfolded and, with Howland, driven through the country, 














apparently at random, until the party arrived at the point selected 
by Newbrough, when he requested that the bandages be removed 


from his eyes. 

Thus was the Land of Shalam, the home of the Faithists, the site 
of the First Church of the Tae, discovered even as the Lord had 
unfolded to Moses the land appointed to be the home of the Children 
of Israel. 

It was not long after their arrival in the Rio Grande valley that 
the more minute details of the plan for the colony were decided upon. 
It was agreed that the title to all land should be vested in Howland, 
in trust. The articles of faith and governance set forth that the 
community was to be conducted on principles of brotherly (and 
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sisterly) love, of a somewhat free and easy character, without master 
or leader to exercise control over the members; that all were to 
enjoy equally a permanent place in the community, with no authority 
on the part of any member or members which tended toward the 
exclusion of another; and that the community was laid on principles 
of sound morality and purity of life. Subsequent events seem to 
furnish a reasonable degree of evidence that what constituted “prin- 
ciples of sound morality and purity of life” was left largely to the 
judgment of those who agreed among themselves that they were 
“subject to no authority.” 

Among the numerous conditions attached to the trust which 
checked the title of individual members, one was to the effect that 











FRONT VIEW OF THE ‘‘ FRATERNUM.”’ 


“no meat, nor fish, nor butter, nor eggs, nor cheese, nor any animal 
food, save honey, shall ever be used upon any part of the premises, 
except that milk may be given to children under five years old.” 
When this provision was violated by any member of the community 
holding one of these conditional titles, the trustees reconveyed the 
property to Howland. The corporate name of the religious society 
was “First Church of the Tae,” and articles of incorporation were 
filed with the Secretary of the Territory December 30, 1885. 

In connection with the community there was also organized the 
“Faithist Country Store,”’ a co-operative concern which, by the way, 
was a model institution, with its various departments separated by 
plate-glass partitions. The orphans’ or infants’ home was a depart- 
ment of the colony which really fulfilled the highest ideals. In neat, 
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comfortable and thoroughly sanitary quarters, accommodations for 
a score or more of children of tender years were provided, utterly 
regardless of expense, Porcelain bath-tubs—a separate tub for each 
child—were placed in position, and every possible precaution to 
secure healthful, temperate treatment of the young was adopted. 
Children of all races, colors and degrees of birth—white, black, 
Indian and Mexican—were actually received into this department 
of the colony, Newbrough even making a trip to California and 
returning with about a dozen of them—principally foundlings, it is 
believed. These wore a uniform dress, a sack-like garment con- 
taining holes allowing the free use of the arms, but with no sleeves. 
This department of the community threatened its solvency at one 
time. Contracts were made with those supplying the inmates of the 
infants’ home to the effect that upon attaining maturity each child 
should receive his proportionate share of the common property. 
Upon the expiration of a few years most of these children were 
shipped away to various outside points, being practically denied the 
promised participation in the worldly goods owned by the institu- 
tion. Nevertheless, from those who have made the Land of Shalam 
the subject of jest, this feature alone has always called for and 
receiver unstinted commendation. 

Elaborate plans for the cultivation of the land, the area of which 
had been increased from time to time, were also made. A costly 
pumping station for supplying water for irrigating purposes was 
erected, enabling the colonists to-remain independent of the coy and 
uncertain waterflow of the Rio Grande, a thing which has been a 
source of everlasting annoyance to the agriculturists of the valley. 
The plans for the material success of the enterprise seem, therefore, 
to have been complete, and, it must be admitted, generally of a prac- 
tical character. 

It will thus be seen that this society was communistic in theory, 
agrarian in habits, humanitarian in ideals, and vegetarian in diet. 
Newbrough, its chief promoter, died in 1891 in Las Cruces. Despite 
the provisions in the articles of governance looking toward perfect 
equality among the participants in this unique project, he was for 
a long period the undoubted head, the genius, the dictator, the 
Nabob of the Land of Shalam, exercising his control so diplomatically 
that for some time no voice of dissent was heard. But gradually his 
sway gave way, in a measure, to that of another spirit in the enter- 
prise. 

It is the old story of the dominating influence of the daughters 
of Eve. This particular figure in the comedy-drama of the Shalam- 
ites was a woman of rare intelligence, a natural leader, who proved 
herself capable of out-generaling Newbrough himself. When she 
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entered the colony she was, according to common report, the wife, 
or divorced wife, of a man named Sweet, who had affected the 
apostleship of some esoteric Oriental creed. She evidently took 
the measure of Newbrough and found him less powerful than he 
imagined himself to be. For she took him unto herself as husband, 
thereafter gradually assuming control of matters in the colony, 
little by little, until, upon its disruption, she was generally regarded 
as the power behind the throne, if not the occupant of the throne 
herself. After Newbrough’s departure upon the “long journey,” 
and the end of his brilliant scheme, she became the wife of Howland, 
who retained possession of all that was left on earth of this mag- 
nificent wreck. 

That Newbrough aimed at ultimately securing the larger portion 
of Howland’s fortune—or at least reaping the greatest possible 
pecuniary benefits from its employment in this manner—is a theory 
substantiated to a great degree by the results attained before his 
death and the disruption of the colony. Those whom he and 
Howland collected about them were, for the most part, religious 
fanatics, adventurers or those afflicted with something strikingly akin 
to imbecility ; and these for a long time evidently did not comprehend 
the dimensions of the impositions practiced upon them. Among 
them, however, were a few men and women of strong character and 
no mean intellectual powers, including Dr. Tanner, the man who 
became notorious through his forty days’ fast. Dr. Bowman, who 
afterward became a man of considerable wealth in California, was 
also identified with the project for some time after its inception. 
But these were men of perspicuity and retired from further partici- 
pation in the fiasco just before its foundations began to crumble. 

Finally, in the years 1900 and 1901, the awakening came, the 
scales dropped from the eyes of the misled disciples of the author of 
the Oahspe, and certain Faithists who felt that their patience, con- 
fidence and credulity had been sorely tried and imposed upon, began 
instituting proceedings in the courts of New Mexico for the recovery 
of the moneys which they had been induced to contribute to the 
common fund of the Shalamites. The courts decided that these 
persons had become parties to the scheme with their eyes wide open 
as to the peculiar character of the title to lands offered them, which 
was practically no title at all, and threw their cases to the four 
winds. After these dissensions had been freely aired before the 
hitherto but partially initiated public, the Land of Shalam rapidly 
lost prestige and declined, finally becoming naught but a memory, 
the butt of jest and ridicule, with the one exception noted. 

The land selected as the site of this unique commune is as easily 
irrigable and fertile as any in the entire Southwest, so famous for 
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its rich farming lands. Even without the mechanical appliances with 
which its founders generously equipped it, upon the completion of 
the great Elephant Butte irrigation project which the federal gov- 
ernment now has on hand, and for which an appropriation of over 
seven millions of dollars has been made, it and more than one hun- 
dred thousand acres of contiguous land will become and forever 
remain immensely valuable, the desert “blossoming like the rose,” 
fulfilling the prophecy of the inspired author of the Oahspe. 

Andrew M. Howland, the chief sufferer through the duplicity 
of Newbrough, and his wife still reside upon the property which was 
the scene of this unparalleled enterprise. All that remains of the 
fortune which he was persuaded to invest therein is the land itself 
and a few adobe buildings. He has become widely known through- 
out the Mesilla Valley as a man of many eccentricities. At home he 
is invariably to be found attired, winter and summer, in a thin suit 
of white pajamas, hatless and sockless—the uniform dress of the 
Shalamites when they were not in an utterly nude condition, enjoy- 
ing in common a sun bath in one of the corrals of the institution. 
In spite of the marked peculiarities of his personality, he and his 
wife are famed for their kindness of heart, their generosity and their 
hospitality ; and in referring to them those familiar with the true 
history of the wretched fiasco of the Land of Shalam think twice 


before they give expression to aught but sentiments of pity. 
Los Angeles. 


MY TRAIL 
By NANCY K. FOSTER 
dee trail may carry you far away, 
To the line of the snowy peak ; 
You may follow the wake of the fir-tree’s song 
But farther, oh farther I seek. 


You may wander the forests primeval, 
Lured by the eagle’s call, 

Or wait for the desert’s wooing— 
My trail out-reaches them all. 


I doubt if you find it by searching, 
However so far you climb; 

The inn at the end is a constant heart, 
The path is a man’s life-time. 


San Bernardino Mountains. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL WEDDING 
JOURNEY 


By THERESA RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DESERT AT NIGHT 


“The Angels of Wind and of Fire 

Chant only one hymn, and expire.” 
IHEN we left the Post that morning we were accom- 
panied by the Trader; or, rather, he and the Anthro- 
pologist rode on ahead, leaving “me an’ the Mexican” 
to follow in the wagon. About noon we met a Navajo 





driving along with a load of melons. We would have 
passed by as do Ships in the Night, but that we were held up by 
our highwayman, who impressively called a halt and delivered over 
a goodly quantity of his rolling stock—at least it seemed disposed 
to roll when you tried to pick it up—into our wagon. We were at 
a loss to know whether this was in the nature of a forced sale or a 
“free gift,’ but, when all was done, Uncle Remus condescended to 
to explain: “Melicano, up the camino, he buy ’um plenty. You 
savey ?” 

Presently we caught up with the “Melicanos,” who had selected a 
good camping-ground, and were eating their own melons while they 
waited. 

“Reckon we'd better put this here cumbersome chap in cold stor- 
age, that-a-way,” suggested the Store-man. 

Now there was no refrigerator visible, and no ice-man in sight; 
but many a Superfluity of life gets itself labeled as a Necessity. The 
essentials in this case were merely a piece of wet gunnysack to wrap 
the big, smooth melon in, and a shady, breezy place under the wagon 
where it might hang until called for. And wasn’t it chilly, and red, 
and sweet! 

The feasting over, the column continued to advance in the same 
order until late in the afternoon. Then the second division met half 
of the first, homeward bound. 

“You-all will meet up with you’ man jes’ a little ways on,” he 
informed us, “right near the Crossing.” 

Now, I did not know The Crossing from Adam; but I had had 
some experience with “little ways” in the Territory, and conse- 
quently took no note of the fact that we were really going a good 
long ways without meeting up with anybody. But when I awoke to 
the realization that the shadows were long, the remaining shrift of 
daylight short, and no Anthropologist in sight, I began to sit up 


and pay attention. 
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Nothing in sight. Only spaces and spaces in every direction; 
miles and miles stretching on ahead—endless, empty miles. Even 
the one hogan in sight was an abandoned desolation. With terror 
clutching at my heart, I sprang out and hurried on up the road. It 
was projecting myself into a dead world—a more fearful thing than 
the world of the dead. 

“Even Marley’s Ghost would look good to old Scrooge, if he were 
here,” I thought, strangling a sob with the foolish fancy. Around 
me spread an infinite Sea of Silence, a Dead Sea, undisturbed by a 
ripple, bereft of sound, deserted by motion, abandoned now even by 
light, for the last ghastly rays were smothering under a pall of dark- 


ness. 














With them my hope flickered out, and I turned back to the wagon, 
intending to tell Erminio we would have to stop and spend the night 
right there. But I found the team turned around and ready to start 
back. For explanation the Mexican pointed to a banner of light 
flaring up into the blackness. 

“Fl Sefior!” he exclaimed. “He make ’em big camp fire.”’ 

It was a big fire truly, and a thrice welcome sight, but it looked 


very far away. 

Afterwards we learned that it was about five miles. Our Man 
had been waiting for us some distance from the main road, suppos- 
ing, of course, the driver would know where to turn off. (Our guide, 
in his directions, had omitted to mention a little thing like that.) He 
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had seen us pass by, keeping idiotically on where we should have 
branched off, but was too far away to be seen or heard by us, though 
he made strenuous signals. The Trader had taken his pony home, 
you see, so he was alone and on foot. 

But all this exposition was to come later. Now it was ours not 
to reason why, but to get there. In my impatience I could not en- 
dure the wagon and continued to forge on alone, not minding the 
ghoulish way now there was a goal ahead. But, the next thing I 
knew, the goal had vanished; my beacon light had sunk down and 
died away. I stopped and listened. Even the reassuring rumble of 
the wheels had ceased. Darkness and silence ahead. Darkness and 
silence behind. I was alone. It is not often in our intricate, inti- 
mate human lives that we are privileged to be absolutely and utterly 
alone. When we are, we do not seem greatly to appreciate the priv- 
ilege. To be alone is bad, but to be alone and quiet is intolerable. 
I started on again. Then, after an aeon or two of aimless, distracted, 
desperate stumbling along, I suddenly ran right into a pair of An- 
thropological arms. And out of the “deep and dark abysmal night” 
[ heard a Voice. 

“Why, you poor child,” said the Voice, “whatever are you prom- 
enading around here for? This isn’t Commonwealth Avenue. And 
no wrap over that thin waist!” 

“Oh—oh—nothing!” I gasped, unable to think of anything but 
the breathless little speech of Sarah Maud Ruggles when she ar- 
rived bareheaded at the Christmas party. “It’s—such a pleasant hat 
—TI thought I'd leave my—short walk home!” 

But the next time we were not let off so easily. 

The Expedition had now reached the turning point in its career 
and was headed for home. The road back to Burro Spring, if one 
followed its safe and orthodox leading, would take one approxi- 
mately around three sides of a square and cover a distance of some 
sixty miles. But if one would venture to take a straight line across 
only one-third of those miles would be one’s portion. One would 
try it. 

But here looms up another circumstance. If it were not for Cir- 
cumstances, how easy would existence be. “Weary, flat and stale 
also?” Well, maybe so, and unprofitable into the bargain. So we 
might as well put up with them. With this one we thought we 
might make shift to get along by a temporary division of our party. 

“If we make this short-cut,” said the Man of Science, 
that place seven miles south of here that I want to see. But it’s 
too much out of the way to take the team. You just go on with the 
wagon, follow the Nebito Wash straight east toward the Red Mesa, 
and I'll cut across and meet you, about the time that the cows come 


‘we'll miss 


home.” 
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‘* BANDED WITH MANY STRATA.”’ 





“Think you can do the base and the hypotenuse on foot while we 
do the side by wagon, do you?” 

“Ought to. There’s two of you for your one side and one of me 
for my two sides, and that mades a good average.” 

“It will not be necessary in this case, I think.” 

But it was nearly dusk again when Erminio and I ceased from 
going along. This time we were late because we had found no 
water. I had been walking for miles along the banks of the dry 
ravine, looking for a pool, if perchance I might discover one, and 
was at last rewarded, just before it would have been too dark to see 
it if it had been Lake Superior. 

“Oh, Erminio,” I cried out gleefully, “Agua!!” 

“No,” he replied, in tones of profound disbelief (the less we know 
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about a thing, the more profound we must be about it), “no agua, 
no nada, aqui!” 

“But come and see,” I insisted. 

He came and saw. His first chiding exclamation “Piedras!!” 
changed to the dawning conviction of “Quien sabe?” as he ran down 
the bank of the arroyo. Then I heard, “Oh, mucho agua!” in ac- 
cents of joyful surprise. This heartened him up wonderfully, for 
with “agua” the “caballos no vamose” in the night. 

But we might have spared ourselves the worry about water, and 
saved up the rejoicing over its discovery for some more needful 
occasion; for we were destined soon to have abundant showers of 
blessing—in which, for once, we did not feel blest. 

Already the thunder was muttering and clouds lowering.’ Supper 
was scarcely ready when the storm was upon us. Not that it hurt 
us any. Erminio made the wagon-cover tight and snug, brought our 
somewhat water-logged tortillas and steaming pot of tea inside, and 
by the light of our little candle we swallowed what we could and 
smiled grimly at each other over our plight. 

3ut the plight of the absent member of the party was no smiling 
matter, though it was grim enough. He had, I remembered, not even 
the protection of his coat, and the trail over which he must now be 
coming was of the most unaccommodating sort—not a tree, not a 
cliff, not even a boulder, for shelter. And in this darkness he could 
not find us even if we were near. 

“We must build a fire, Erminio,” I said, “for a signal light.” 

Erminio shook his head disconsolately. 

“No burn. Too mucho agua.” 

“Try it, anyway.” 

So, the deluge having partially exhausted itself and slackened up 
a bit, he clambered out, and after some struggles with the damp 
wood, managed to create a sputtering, cheery blaze. But alas, it was 
soon quenched by a renewed downpour. This operation was repeated 
several times and then a steady drizzle put an end to our efforts. 

The Mexican made his bed on a hillock where the water wauld 
drain off, wrapped himself up in his tarpaulin like a bulky chrysalis, 
and doubtless dreamed that he was being rocked in the cradle of the 
deep. As for me, I had no time for dreams. I crouched in the driest 
corner of the wagon, while my mind buzzed a refrain to the patter 
on the canvas roof. “Oh, Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight?” 

“If you were in my place,” I muttered invidiously to a hypothetical, 
revivalistic congregation, “you would have something to sing for!” 

But at daybreak I heard a real sound, more joyful than a Hallelu- 
jah Chorus. Just a whistle, clear and sweet, vibrating through the 
drenched, grey air. Then a familiar, hortatory ejaculation hurled at 
a recalcitrant Bob, clinched the whistler’s identity. 
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‘* TURRETS AND TOWERS.”’ 


“Erminio,” I called, “el Sefior is coming!” 

The cocoon, by now scarcely distinguishable from the sodden 
ground, quickly burst its bonds, and the “dull chrysalis cracked” 
not “into shining wings,” but into round, startled eyes and rumpled 
hair. 

Then came the belated member, driving up the horses as cheerfull) 
as though he had been to breakfast. He hadn’t, though, and that was 
the first thing he asked for. 

“But how did you keep so dry?” I inquired. 

“Dug a hole in a sand bank, warmed it up with a sage-brush bon- 
fire, and crawled in.” 

“Comfortable quarters you must have had 
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“Not half bad, if you curled up enough. I christened my hostelry 
‘Squirrel Inn.’” 

“If you had been a tenderfoot,” I opined, “it would probably have 
been baptized as The Last Lay of the Minstrel.” 

We camped at night under the shadow of the Red Mesa. All day, 
for two days, indeed, it had stood up before us, straight and tall and 
smooth. But now it resolved itself into a place of many mansions, 
with turrets and towers and lofty halls, with huge stone stairways 
winding up, with pillars and vaulted roofs. The deep, rich ma- 
hogany of the rock was banded with strata of white birch and maple 
hues, suggesting a mighty pipe organ. 

You thought you were in some Cathedral of the Gods—until you 
spoke. Then the echoes answering, not shout for shout, but many 
shouts for one, repeated with clear, beautiful diminuendo, retreating 
into fainter, dimmer, ever more mysterious distances, told you that 


you had chanced upon the home of Die Walkiire. 
Stanford University. 





MICHY DENNY MAKES A GET-AWAY. 
By PHILIP NEWMAN. 
II. 


ET down in the midst of biue distance and desolation, 
Yuma retains to this day the habit and appearance of a 
frontier town. It is built, like a worm, with one main 
artery through it. Upon this one street is an idling 
concourse of Indians, Mexicans and whites—a popu- 

lation, for the most part, there today and gone to morrow. Flank- 
ing it are a few mercantile houses, and many saloons, with broad, 
low porches. In the shade of the porches, of an afternoon, the 
visible portion of the population passes the time of day. There is 
manifested a bluff, humorous courtesy, and a cynical toleration of 
all colors, classes and conditions of men. 

In the stores are silent, stalking bucks of great stature, and broad, 
good-natured squaws, laughing and gossiping in deep, soft gutturals 
—children forever helpless before the fact of civilization—trafficking 
in beads and gew-gaws. Native maidens, innocent-eyed and shy, 
stand at curious corners, screening their faces in hair and mantle. 
The hidden countenances are often beautiful, and the faces of chil- 
dren and great artists are—with the beauty of the open soul. Clad 
in governmental blue, and painted, handkerchiefed, and beribboned 
with barbaric red, green and yellow, groups of Indian youths troop 
sinuously past, armed with hockey clubs. Their black shining floods 
of hair add a picturesque touch to the dust-colored street. 

Under the saloon porches, in roomy circular-backed chairs, so- 
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ciably arranged, are white-haired men of military bearing. One or 
two of these are members of the Territorial Council; others are vet- 
eran sporting men, past the illusion of youth, who conduct substan- 
tial financial institutions against which adventuring youth may break 
a lance. 

In the social evening hours, the dark street is banded by stream- 
ing lights from the saloons. The soft, caressing, desert night is bur- 
dened with the plaint of Mexican music, and the impassioned declara- 
tion of some high-priced imported singer. 

One evening there was an unaccustomed revelry in the Duos Re- 
publicas Saloon, and the artistic soul of the blonde piano-player was 
harrowed by a confusion of noises. Judge Chilson, a tyrannical 
favorite, was installed at the end of her piano, enjoying his soul’s 
content. The Judge was a hairless, infantile-looking person, his 
stiff-rimmed white hat hanging like a halo on the back of his bald 
head. He resembled very much a cherubic Bacchus, if there be 
such among the angels. 

When in mellow mood, the Judge sang “Belle Brandon” without 
cessation. The piano-player was accustomed to the visitation, but 
not resigned. She turned her attention from her mechanical ac- 
companiment to a curious crowd gathered about a gaming lay-out 
on the middle side of the hall. From the midst of this silently at- 
tentive throng came snatches of song, in perfect reckless abandon: 


“You ask me why upon me breast I wear her fotygraph; 
“You ask me why me hair is turned to gray ;”— 

The focal magnet was Micky Denny, standing with one foot in a 
chair, his hat upon his knee, filled with “big, round, iron dollars.” 
Behind him stood Johnny DeLong (who was a passing pilgrim like 
himself), possessed of a tearful delight: 

“You can’t beat him,” he murmured ecstatically; “he’s got a sure 
enough ramps.” 

In humiliation of spirit, Micky had tried to give faro the go-by. 
His money was down to small change, and he needed a dollar or two 
to hop out on. But, as every one knows, a man can never win 
unless he’s down to bed-rock. Although unconscious of any inner 
transformation, he had, nevertheless, “got right”—his spirit coming 
into harmony with the deities governing chance. 

Watching the games, he had been startled by manifestations in the 
sequence of cards. Never in all his experience had he known his 
favorites—the trey, five and nine—to play out, four-time winner, 
and the “paint” cards—the king, queen, jack—to whip-saw the “pot” 
—the six, seven, eight—right through the deal, but it portended 
“double-out.” The tide that leads on to fortune rose within him 
too strong to be resisted. 
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It was nothing to be broke, anyway. Micky dumped his handful 
of “chicken-feed” on the lay-out, and flagged every card for the 
money. He stood up to await developments. ‘Damme, she come 
just like made to order.” With a superb conviction that he “had 
a deal,” he allowed his lone bet, risked to win or lose on every card, 
to double to the limit before taking down pay. He scooped his 
winnings into his hat. He wanted silver for his; sometimes it was 
lucky. 

“That guy plays bank like a highwayman,” remarked the dealer, 
shuffling for a new deal, as Micky and the newly attached Johnny 
DeLong withdrew a space to size up the contents of the hat. Johnny 
fell heir to the small change, and Micky exchanged his specie for 
currency—no true sportsman ever carries hard money on his person. 

Too much loser through the years to “freeze” against a chance 
to make money, Mickey peeled his roll for his favorite stacks of 
blues. He played in a dazed, unconscious way, unmindful of every- 
thing except that the cards he played seemed to appear immediately 
in response to his sudden conviction that they would do so. At the 
conclusion of the deal he surveyed the row of stacks before him 
with complete satisfaction—eight hundred to the good. 

Unable by art or diligence to loosen the freak of chance pos- 
sessing the game—the gambler’s nightmare—the dealer turned his 
box on its side and called his relief. With the change of dealers, 
Micky felt the harmonies disturbed, and cashed in. Making a hand- 
some present to the blonde piano-player (whose little sister was 
dying in ’Frisco), he proceeded to “buy the town,” in company of 
his devoted “side-kicker,” Johnny DeLong. 

The evening following, against the same dealer, at the precise 
hour, with his foot in the identical chair, and with Johnny DeLong 
rooted in the exact spot behind him, Micky again invested the lay- 
out with stacks of blue chips. The pair were keyed to a high pitch 
of expectancy, and the first turns from the box brought peals of 
boisterous merriment, and slaps of hearty congratulation. Micky 
was the damnedest little feller Johnny had ever seen. 

“If you can’t play without that noise, you’d better quit,” threat- 
ened the dealer. 

Micky inserted his thumbs in his armholes: 

“TI know how you feel about it, pardner,” he said, sympathetically. 
“You know the way I’ve got them bets placed, I'll win every turn. 
I know just how you feel about it,” he added, with increased solici- 
tude. 

Whereupon, the dealer “pulled the limit on him,” hard and tight. 
He deftly decapitated Micky’s bets and returned him the checks. 

“After this only five and ten goes.” 

“Five and ten!” said the dumbfounded Micky. 
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“Yes, we’re the only house in town that’s been giving twelve and 
a half and twenty-five. Five and ten’s the rule in this town.” 

“Never in all his disastrous history, had Micky gone down to 
defeat with other than his customary cheerful grin upon his feat- 
ures. He resolved, then and there, to dust out of that “pikerman’s 
town” to Tucson, where he could stack ’em to the ceiling. 

Away from the noise, the liquor, the exciting music, the cheap, 
swaggering gallantry, and the painted women, Micky went out into 
the old Chaldean mystery of the desert night, on past the magnolia- 
scented garden of a Mexican merchant, to the passenger depot, high- 
stilted on the bank of the swirling Colorado. 

The ticket window was open and Micky inquired for trains. 

“You get the local at three-forty in the morning,” said the agent, 
glancing doubtfully at his questioner. “The limited goes through 
in twenty minutes.” 

“Don’t want no limit on mine,” asserted Micky. “I want the 
best that’s goin’.” 

“Costs you three-fifty extra—first-class ticket, and a Pullman 
berth.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said Micky. “Hand her out. I'll take a shot at 
it, if it busts me wide open.” 

Cooling his heels on the bridge, Micky gazed thoughtfully into 
the black undersweeping flood of water, listened curiously to the 
ceaseless humming of transcontinental telegraph lines, and 
watched the roving headlight of the approaching flyer, threading 
the sand-dunes to the west. 

Johnny DeLong silently bore him company, but “quit him cold” 
at the Pullman steps. Micky dutifully followed an outraged negro 
porter to a seat in the middle section of the car. 

Winging across the boundless sweeps of desert in palatial fashion, 
he had a sense of freedom, of scope, of magnificence, as never be- 
fore. That was the way for a man to travel. He was coming to a 
realization of his good fortune, and to an enlarged notion of his 
desert as a man. He sat bolt upright on the plush, grinning in 
friendly fashion in every direction. 

His miner eyes soon became accustomed to the subdued light of 
his sumptuous surroundings, and he inspected his fellow-travelers 
to the last detail. He was not impressed. His imagination had al- 
ways conceived the far-off world of wealth and fashion as the 
abode of only transcendentally good and beautiful women, and of 
men of sovereign honor and power. The ring-eyed, pallid women, 
wearily indifferent, chilled his sturdy spirit. The men, stout and 
flabby-waisted, with shrewd, commanding heads, and grim-set ruth- 
less mouths, didn’t look as though they would stand pressure—they 
would look to the main chance if things came to a show-down. 
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Nature impartially will everywhere reproduce perfect types, and 
Micky’s luck was still with him. Seated facing him in the opposite 
seat of the section, was a young woman before whom he felt him- 
self in the presence of divinity. She was a western adaptation of 
an oriental type, tall, slender and rounded, with large night-haunted 
eyes, full red lips, and gentle animated features. 

Beside her was a young man whose appearance and manner in- 
stinctively earned the miner’s dislike. He was an elegantly attired 
young man; his build was tall, nervous and sinewy; his long, yellow 
hair was carefully trimmed and brushed, and his eyes were deep 
violet-blue—his direct glance was hard to meet, 

He was staring straight before him in intense heady anger, and 
the girl was in evident distress. She lay back in the corner of her 
seat, with closed eyes and heaving bosom. Her companion’s hand 
sought hers on the seat between them, but she snatched it away as 
though she loathed his touch. The young man reassured himself 
with a smile, as though sure of his game, and the girl fixed her 
sorrowing eyes on the sable shadow of the train, hurrying in long 
procession over the wind-swept pallid sands. She was a picture of 
ladyhood in distress that called Micky’s soul to arms. 

To the elegant young men of Micky’s acquaintance, women were 
but bait to be thrown to the dogs for a gambling stake. That this 
“guy” had enticed this girl away, had her cowed and frightened, and 
was hurrying her to worse than death, not a vestige of doubt re- 
mained in his mind. But what was a man to do? 

Being made to understand that he was to “bunk up next the 
hangin’ wall,” Micky climbed dexterously into the upper berth to 
pass sleepless hours digesting his new surroundings. During a halt 
of the train, his ear caught the sound of blows, and of muffled sub- 
bing, followed by passionate weeping. Mickey raged impotently 
against the restrictions that encompassed him, and purposed vain 
things. 

The dewless violet morning came, and the sunlight, glad and 
golden, streamed over the plains through the rifted ranges. Mickey 
was out early, and, leaning out of the vestibule door, which the 
porter had opened to air the car, saw the familiar jagged outline of 
the Garnet Range, massed darkly against the aurora in the east. 
When the station whipped by, he caught a momentary view of the 
white road leading to St. Cloud, and brandished aloft his gambling 
spoil that the agent might have bona-fide evidence of his exploint to 
send the boys. 

To his surprise, he ran across the yellow-haired young man mak- 
ing his toilet in the lavatory. Such accommodations were “a new 
one” on Micky, and he closely regarded the performance. In his 
shirt sleeves, the stranger displayed a god-like torso. The miner’s 
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admiration for him as a man almost overcame his suspicious dis- 
like, and he noted, too, that he had transferred a long, prosperous- 
looking pocket-book to his hip pocket for safe keeping. He was not, 
evidently, in desperate straits. 

The young man stepped with free, athletic movement to the door, 
and made a hasty survey of the country. The speed of the train 
had slackened, and the rock vaults of the near-by mountains re- 
echoed the deep guttural roar of the compound express locomotive, 
like the wash of mighty waters. They were climbing the grade 
around the end of the Garnet Range. 

“Well, how are you feelin’ this mornin’? was Micky’s cheerful 
greeting. “This is ramblin’ some, ain’t it?” 

The stranger vouchsafed him a fleeting curious glance, from head 
to heel, and returned, with vast unconcern, to the exact arrangement 
of his limp yellow hair. 

Micky, dumbstruck, gazed off sullenly at the far circling blue 
mountains beyond the wide whirling disc of sage-peppered sand- 
drift. He was insulted and mortified. In his time he had sported 
with men who could pass the buck anywhere, and he hungered to 
show this flash-in-the-pan he -was as game and willing as he ever 
dare be. 

Deep footprints in the high, sandy embankment fleeting by 
brought to his recollection a vague familiar happening. With 
Micky, temptation came first, action next, and the fear of conse- 
quence with the actual fruits thereof. He resolved upon an art often 
practiced upon himself. 

The young man was intently tying his cravat. With swift, glid- 
ing crouch, Mickey sprang upon him from behind, getting a dead- 
lock on his neck from under his right arm, at the same time seizing 
his right wrist with the left, holding him powerless. He stepped 
back with him into the vestibule. There was a brief struggle and 
outcry, and the offender was ejected bodily forth, spinning down 
the yielding embankment like a top. In his hand Mickey held the 
long, flat pocket-book. 

Leaning out, he saw him rise up, uninjured, and make an inef- 
fectual run for the rear coach. Micky listened, with bated breath, 
for a sharp signal from the locomotive, but the train rolled steadily 
on. In the early hour the affair had escaped notice. 

Micky made a careful toilet, combing his hair with his fingers. 
His inspection of the pocket-book increased his contempt for the 
castaway. It contained but a few smoothed and straightened bills 
of small denomination. That was the sport that wouldn’t speak 
to him! He took out his own roll, and skinned off what he thought 
was a road-stake for a lady. Peering into the car, he saw that the 
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berth had been made up, and took his seat, waiting expectantly until 
the fair young bride came down the curtained aisle. 

She was attired in the glory of a fresh shirt-waist, and a streamer 
hat, whose filmy folds sheltered her radiant countenance. Micky 
sat before her in deep respect and humility. The young wife caught 
his eye, and, for her life, could not forbear a smile. This man had 
seen her disgraceful, willful conduct the night before, and she, some- 
how, curiously hoped that he would speak to her that she might 
explain. 

Leaning forward, Micky tossed the pocketbook into her lap, and 
whispered hoarsely : 

“You don’t cry no more, sister. I’ve ditched the flash guy, an’ 
I’ve tapped him for his roll. Hide away somewheres,” counseled 
Mickey. “Go back, be good and stay, and you'll come out all right.” 

“Flash guy?” faltered the bewildered bride, comprehending not 
the first word. She smiled amiably. 

“‘We’ve been married just four days, and last night we quarreled” 
—with a bird-like giggle—“all about a silly little dog. But we made 
up, and now we're good friends again.” 

“An’ him beatin’ you, and you—weepin’?” scoffed Micky. 

“He never touched me in his life! Oh, I know what you mean. 
Last night I pounded his shoulder, and he nearly choked, laughing. 
Then I cried. What business is it of yours, anyway? Oh, where 
is he?” 

“T’ve threw him off the train,” confessed the guilty Micky. “He 
ain’t hurt none. You call that nigger to get the conductor to let 
you off at the next station, an’ I'll go fetch him.” 

He ran the length of the car, picked out a likely spot ahead, and 
jumped for it. He picked himself out of the brush, spitting sand; 
waved his hand cheerily to an observer on the rear car, and turned 
back energetically, down the track. 

The grade of the track leveled with the sink of the valley in the 
distance. In the mirage, the figure of the distant bridegroom now 
rose like an apparition in the shimmering haze, now dissolved from 
view in the watery illusion. Approaching, it suddenly became a 
black dot which slowly assumed the form and dimensions of a man. 

“You're not used up none, are you, pardner?” asked Micky, seek- 
ing to brush off his clothes. 

“No,” answered the young man, shortly. What more did this 
barbarian want after robbing him and throwing him off the train? 
He continued to stride up the track toward the column of smoke, 
rising in diminishing volume beyond the rolling bound of sand. 

“You wife’s waitin’ for us at the station,” said Micky, trotting 
by his side on the ends of the ties.- “I explained to her—we had a 
little misunderstandin’.” 
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In the clear, between the square, double-roofed station-house and 
the rigid track-line, the figure of the young wife stood, like a sym- 
metrical giantess, with her traveling paraphernalia gathered about 
her feet. 

The mystery of Micky’s conduct remained unsolved. The young 
pair, counseling together, watched him, standing miserably remorse- 
ful, a short distance away. The return of his pocketbook to his wife 
disabused the young Benedict’s mind of Micky’s murderous intent. 
But he was sensitive to practical jokes. 

“Have you any explanation to make of your conduct?” he de- 
manded, confronting the crestfallen knight-errant. 

Micky realized the utter impossibility of transferring his point of 
view. 

“Tt was all a mistake,” he stammered, grinning foolishly. “Just 
a case of me takin’ snap judgment. The woman was sore at you, 
an’ cryin’, and I just couldn’t stand for to see it. An’ I want a man 
to answer me when I speak to him,” he added in partial extenuation. 

“You—what!” The young man’s wrath blazed. He advanced 
upon Micky with the step of a practiced boxer, and his arm shot 
out. It was a cruel blow—the young wife looked doubtfully at her 
lord. 

Micky’s body swayed limply, and his smile turned imbecile, But 
he still held out his hand. 

“You’re in the right, pardner,” he muttered thickly. “You’re a 
gentleman, and I’m a dirty dog.” 

The young man kept his own counsel, and when the three boarded 
the local for Tucson in the evening, “got busy” with the wires. 
Micky was met at the station by a friend of his, and escorted to 
public lodgings. 

In that scope of desert country which comprises Arizona, New 
Mexico, Southern Utah and Northern Sonora, the term “hobo 
miner” carries no reproach. The white-haired justice, before whom 
Micky was haled, knew the man before him, and went behind the 
law and the evidence to get his own story. With the consent of the 
prosecution, Micky was let off with a nominal fine. The yellow- 
haired young man returned him the extra two hundred found among 
his papers, and shook hands with a twinkle in his eye. He was glad, 
he said, to meet a real dead-game sport, having often encountered 
the spurious article. 

To show there were no hard feelings, Micky offered to buy the 
bride a present. In the length and breadth of the town he could find 
nothing that would not brand him as a “piker” in the estimation of 
two such thoroughbreds. He accordingly wadded as much of his 
“roll” as he could conveniently spare—which was a very large por- 
tion indeed—into a jewelry case, and carried it to them on the train, 
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about to continue their journey. Micky asked that this gift be not 
opened until later, and the young lady graciously gave him her 
photograph. 

To a more experienced eye than Micky’s there were flaws in the 
worldly armor of the bridal pair. Her trousseau bore evidence of 
the strictest economy. The munificence of this prodigal vagabond 
proved the happiest incident of their wedding journey. They could 
not return it to him; they did not know his name, nor where he was. 

Micky went softly for a few days, and ended up as usual, against 
a faro bank. After endeavoring to rake the lay-out from soda-card 
to hock, he found himself walking off a heated imagination in the 
outskirts of the old pueblo, without a dollar in his pockets. Drift- 
ing into the postoffice, he received a chance letter from Billy 
Keeter, and his spirits rose triumphantly from the ashes—the fame 
of his exploits had reached St. Cloud. 

“You certainly are a hell of a set,” said the letter, admiringly. 
“I saw Jim last night, and he said it was a shame to have you run- 
ning around loose. The super’s gone inside for a couple of months. 
Jim says he'll put you on if you'll come back, and taper off on your 
everlasting raising hell. Things ain’t going so well on the ten- 
hundred since you left.” 

Micky was once more the idol of the St. Cloud boys, getting the 
biggest pay of any man in the mine except the bosses, and holding 
down the most dangerous job. And ofttimes, clad in spotless 
raiment, he sat before Bill Swain’s shake cabin, listening to the rack 
and roar of the mill, with the deep, passive pride the off-shift 
employee of great enterprises feels in his work. 

And ofttimes, as a prelude to his deep shaking laugh, Mr. Swain 
shifted his giant bulk in his creaking chair, and was moved to 
remark : 

“Micky ain’t made a fool of himself over a woman for some time, 
now. That one on the train that worked him for his wad, an’ give 
him her picture, must a’ had these others skinned a mile.” 

With which shrewd conjecture we cannot but agree. 

Vista, Cal. 


IN THE HILLS 
By CATHERINE ANDERSON WILLS. 


‘Tis autumn again—and there I know, 
The wild grape leaves flame gold and red, 
And bend to the stream that is almost dead, 
And whisper to it with voices low. 


Deep in the fern a wild bird sings; 
And a little valley lies and sleeps 
Under a spell; and the stillness creeps 

Into the soul and the heart of things. 


Centerville, Cal. 
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THE DUSK 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 


GM LLEN the breeze swings against the forest, the white 
Was fi afternoon sunlight, trembling on leaf and bough in 
mobile gleaming, shifts from bough to leaf like 
running quicksilver. 

A brief full-flooded moment—then the sun slips 
behind the rising walls of the gorge and at once long lines of 
demarcation are drawn across slope and cajfion, separating the 
tawny evening light from the green half-light of forest shade. 

Up under the woods there are stars in the shadows—perco- 
lating light-points beaming through from sun-filled open patches 
just beyond. Below a down-curving gap in the highlands, a 
glimpse of the low valley hills still basking in the rich amber 
daylight. 

In the cajfion, twilight and the wren-tit’s long sleepy tremulo, 
the pattering evening talk of quail, and a family of woodpeckers 
fussily settling themselves for the night in an old weather- 
silvered tree. 

Oftimes, on high mesas or valley levels, the twilight will fall 
with purple shadows. Not here. The waning blue of the shut- 
out daylight, the last flaring yellow of the setting sunlight sifts 
through the green screen of leaves, drifts into the depths 
of the ravine, mix and mingle there—wells up a shimmering, 
green-swimming light. 

There is something peculiarly refreshing in this early twi- 
light. It is as if the day had added here (because of its sudden 
withdrawal) some more potent spell to the long joy of hours; 
slipped in a compensating token of unusual coloring; wound a 
strange misty light in and out the cafions—a quiet shimmering 
beryl-tinted charm, for those of the forest alone. 

How many unknown, unnamed, hidden cells of perception- 
color may enter, guiding to truth, inspiring to creation! One of 
the forces which surround us in manifold vibrations of being. 
A blaze of riotous hues stirs to stormy action, and a cool, green, 
swimming, half-light laves and rests the brain, 

The forest trees stand deep in filmy green dusk, their spires 
aglow in the sunset light. The broad sweep of deep under- 
shadowings, the limpid emerald intermediate lights, the glowing 
high lights here and there make them appear taller. They seem 
to be reaching up, holding their arms aloft, peering over the 
slopes at the sinking sun, towering in the pride of sun-touched 
ecstasy. A plumy spruce is lit from base to spire, pendant brown 
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cones warm in the glow, tufty sun-singed needletips burning out 
in bright rose flame. 

The light passes on to oak and sequoia. All are brushed and 
bathed in the amber fire; and when in the ravine the gleaming 
has thickened, the high mountain-trees are drinking yet in the 
clear sunset. 

A slow sinuous movement among the trees—not the sway- 
ing, it would seem, of the wind; more like the regular undula- 
tions of outflowing breath. Their keen delight in sunlight and 
shadow, moonlight and dusk, puts the human at fault; for with 
this same glory of day and night to grow upon, how unappre- 
ciative, unobserving, starved, many of us go! Not a raindrop 
falls, no smallest leaf is stirred, nor star nor sunbeam radiates, 
nor shadow is cast, without significance, stimulation, rest—re- 
sult as much on the health and spirit of man as on the soil of 
the physical world. 

These are the words of the Father. All this lingering sunset 
light, the ebbing breath in the trees, the twilight in the cafon— 
expressions of the Infinite teaching us to live and understand. 
For it is written over and over in the beauty of the forest and 
wind, river and hill, “Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

* * * 


A fidgety katydid shrills hurriedly into the quiet; hearing no 
respense from tree-toad or cricket, trails off into abashed silence. 
A few moments after, another more imperative calls with em- 
phatic wing-beats, “Come to time—drum it up—all of ye—come 
to time—time!” The timid one, reassured, strikes a thin treble. 
A cricket sounds a wheezy note, unevenly. The piping of the 
hylas gather with growing volume into the choir. 

In my quiet room I watch the dusk come padding in—over- 
flowing through wide windows into nook and corner—creeping 
nearer and nearer in narrowing circles of hushed gloom. There 
is the hovering mother-touch in the soft approach—the up- 
gathering embrace of the dark. I lie in brooding arms, every 
nerve lifted, lulled, caressed—close, very close to the comfort- 
ing dark—held as securely as my sister trees out there resting 
against the sky. 

The band-master katydid has gathered his chorus into com- 
pact throbbing. No marginal out-note breaks the steady pulsa- 
tions. At intervals the sustained musical moan of an owl is 
drawn down the middle of the stream of sound, melts into the 
beating monotone. 

The over-civilized man-brain is apt to resent the constantly 
repeated note—to some the ever-reverting song of the pines is 
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“sad ;” the stirring repeat of the rain, “monotonous ;” the inces- 
sant exuberance of frogs, “lonesome;” the wind’s fluted insist- 
ence down the chimney, “wailing.” A note sounded over and 
over tries our patience; we become restless; it beats upon out 
brain. Yet, hark! how constantly nature is using the mono- 
tone—with what beneficent result we seem often to be wholly 
apart from! We chafe under the soothing endeavor; for, though 
unconscious, we are yet aware, that menace to the many foolish 
barriers under which we cower sounds in the reverberations of 
a keynote. Instinctively we guard ourselves against the down- 
crashing of the poor structure of our unnatural reserve. 

Who knows to what use in the great Mystery nature puts 
the night-singing cricket? What old ways are put to sleep, 
what new expression awakened, with the beat of a locust’s wings 
or the palpitant throat of a hyla? 

Some wholesome guard and sofe reverent down-breaking must 
ensue with this sibilant insect-singing, pulsating every warm 
autumn night. The trees listen—all the earth listens—the sturdy 
vibrant health of the Open holds. Have we nothing to learn, 
listening? No dross to throw heartily aside? No creeping en- 
croachments to be leveled, lulled by the night’s iterancy? 

The touch of the twilight—too few know its healing. Its hour 
is pushed aside, hurried away, by the fevered bringing of lights. 
Month following month, lives are spent in the daylight or under 
artificial lighting—unknowing the soothing, the tenderness, the 
natural sane restfulness of the gleaming hour. Sit a while in the 
cradling space between the day and the dark, the disturbing mo- 
ments forgotten, and the days will blossom in new strength and 
beauty. 

Now upon city streets the gleaming is falling, cast back every- 
where by the frantic twinkling of lights flung in the face of the 
sky again. The short shadowy magic hour, no place to enter 
there. 

In the fine, just balance which should maintain between 
country ways and town matters, with the mighty interflowing 
currents—the good giving of the city, the good giving of the 
fields—of the most worth in the largesse of the Open is that im- 
palpable, far-penetrating essence which breathes from the things 
man has not altered. So to some hearts among the hustled 
crowds, perchance will go with these lines the green, shimmering 
half-light of a forest cafion—the brooding velvet overflowing 
peace of God’s undenied Dusk, 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., Cal. 
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THE CALIFORNIAN 
By RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN. 


HE observation car was nearly empty, for most of the 
passengers were either in the “diner” or waiting for 
their turn. Outside, the shadows were growing long, 
and the sun would soon be dropping behind the moun- 
tains, where a bank of white foaming fog, like a line of 

ocean surf, was waiting to receive it. The wind that had been 
blowing the dust steadily southward all the afternoon had quieted, 
but the air was still luminous with the floating particles. And the 
train rolled steadily on, as one for whom day or night meant nothing 
but speed—speed. 

The elderly lady in black found herself alone with the young 
woman in the pale brown cloak, except for a sleepy man who dozed 
in the corner nearest the book-case. Now that they were so few, 
conversation seemed appropriate. 

“How very dry everything is!” she said, tentatively. “When do 
you suppose it rained last in this valley?” 

“Some time in May,” said the younger woma™. “That is when 
the last rains generally come.” 

“Don’t you think it looks very dreary? I can’t see how one can 
be happy all summer without green grass.” 

“IT don’t know. I should call these brown fields almost beautiful. 
You would probably learn to like them in time.” 

“T should need plenty of time.” 

“You ought to have come with the spring people, then. They 
come with the rains and the flowers. Someone was saying that in 
April California turns all yellow and green with poppies and tour- 
ists. But I think I like it better when I can feel that a larger share 
of it belongs to me.” 

“How long have you lived here?” 

“Oh, I don’t live here,” she said, with a little laugh. “I’m a tour- 
ist myself—are you ?” 

“Why, yes—I suppose so. It’s no disgrace, is it?” 

“Not if you travel alone, and not in an excursion.” 

“You must have been here very often, I suppose?” 

The girl laughed again. She had not found herself so amusing 
for 2 good while. “I was never in California until yesterday,” she 
said. 

The older woman turned in her chair and stared at her neighbor. 

“What do you mean? How do you know so much of everything, 
and defend it so warmly, if you are a stranger?” 

There is no reason in the world why I should defend it; perhaps 
it was only to be contrary. And I merely happen to know about the 
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rains, and the tourists, and all that, through a friend who lives here.”’ 

“You have a good memory, then. I don’t suppose you could tell 
me whether those mountains have any names?’ She pointed to the 
shadowy range behind which the sun had no disappeared. 

The girl’s face flushed for an instant. Had she not been com- 
paring the view from the car window—and studying time-card and 
map for the purpose—with her memory of a sketch sent from an 
engineers’ camp somewhere in this very vicinity? 

“Why, yes,” she said. “That is the Santa Cruz range, and I 
should think that further mountain might be Loma Prieta. On the 
other side is the Mount Hamilton range, but it will be dark before 
we come to Mount Hamilton itself.” 

Her neighbor laughed. “After this, when I want a guide,” she 
said, “I shall go to a tourist like myself, instead of to an old resi- 
dent. But are you not ready for dinner? I am going to try to get 
into the car.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl, “I believe I don’t care to go yet. I 
had luncheon late, and am not at all hungry.” 

She was now left quite alone, for the sleepy man had gone for- 
ward also, and none of the other passengers had returned to the 
observation car. Her head was aching from the day’s confinement 
in the train, and she went out on the platform at the rear of the car, 
seating herself on a camp-stool that stood there. It was an excellent 
place from which to watch the changes of color on hill and valley, 
as the twilight began to deepen; and the fascination of the rails for- 
ever slipping away beneath her was as great as it had been in her 
childhood. The air was growing sweet and pungent in the chill 
of the summer evening, and she drew long breaths of it, realizing 
that it was the air of a great new land. So this was California! All 
day she had been saying it to herself, as they had moved north- 
ward along the seashore, over the mountains, and into the interior 
valleys; and it had put her in a maze, from the sense of mingled 
strangeness and familiarity—strangeness because it was all so new 
to her, familiarity because her thoughts had lived here during so 
much of the last two years. 

When Helen Watling had met John Broadus in her own eastern 
city, whither he had come on business with her father’s firm, it was 
the first time she had knowingly seen a Californian. Realizing that 
her ignorance of a great part of her country was almost European, 
she had somewhat timidly wondered at the civilization of his manner 
and at the same time what seemed the just imperfectly civilized cut 
of his clothes and broad hat. When she knew him a little better, and 
discovered his uncompromising love of the West, its people and its 
work, which he never tried either to conceal or to mitigate, her 
wonder grew. When, still later, he seemed to have come by long 
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strides straight into her heart, she was frightened. It was unheard 
of that a Watling should fall in love, much less marry, outside the 
safe circle of her family associations in their hereditary home. She 
would sooner have thought of living in Europe than in California, 
which, indeed, of the two seemed decidedly the more remote; and if 
one could think of it at all as a place of residence, it was among 
orange groves and rose bowers, not in an engineers’ camp such as 
John Broadus had described to her—a place, to be sure, where splen- 
did mountains were always present, with a splendid sky overhead, 
but without either the seasons or the society which to Helen made 
up the round of life. So she kept him at his distance, yet letting him 
see that she was afraid of loving him, and so unconsciously giving 
him hope. And he, back in camp again, would write to her on 
Sunday afternoons, telling her about his work and how he loved it, 
about the mountains that shut him in after a fashion—so he hinted— 
that would be fine if only someone else were on the same side of 
them; and on the margins of the paper he made sketches of the 
views from his cabin door, or little maps of the territory round about, 
in order that she might perhaps come to feel at home there. The 
fact was that never before had he so longed to be both writer and 
painter, that he might show forth the beauty of his own land. So 
this. was why it all seemed so familiar to her now. 

On his second journey East it had been a similar story. This 
time he seemed really to have conquered, so far as to force Helen 
to admit what she had failed to conceal; but she would promise 
nothing as to going back with him. She knew well what it would 
mean to her father, and was not ready to think clearly what it would 
mean to herself to choose squarely between him and John. “When 
you come East to live,” she would say, “it may all be simple enough.” 

And Mr. Watling, who liked the young fellow thoroughly, when 
he had learned of the situation, arose to meet it like a man. He dis- 
covered the need in his own firm for a young chap of precisely 
Broadus’s abilities, and told him plainly that when he had finished 
his present job he would find it worth while to pack up and come 
East to stay. The opening was a fine one for a man who wanted 
a permanent place in a settled community, and father Watling might 
well have been pardoned for thinking that he had acted handsomely ; 
though, for that matter, he could not have denied that the act was 
one of self-defense. 

3ut when John Broadus was introduced to his opportunity, the 
embarrassment that he showed was not so much that of gratitude as 
of difficulty in finding his way out. He tried to explain that there 
was no conceivable position in an Eastern city which would tempt 
him ; that his work was not there, nor his ambitions. He even made 
an effort to be eloquent, in his awkward way, to show Mr. Watling 
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what the great West and its opportunities meant to him, both as a 
man and an engineer. But the old man could not understand it, to 
save his life; it was incredible that a fellow with any sense of his 
own good should not know what he was refusing. The fact was, 
John had not refused it; he would wait first to talk with Helen; but 
he showed so plainly that it was not what he wanted, that Mr. 
Watling gave him no further opportunity to consider the matter, 
making it clear that he considered that he had set quite too high a 
value on his man. 

As for Helen, she was more reasonable than her father, but even 
more keenly disappointed. When she heard of the plan for the first 
time from John’s own lips, her heart leaped up in a way that sur- 
prised her. This, then, seemed to be the solution of her problem. 
And when John told her his own feeling about it, while she could 
sympathize vaguely with his ambitions, yet she could not really un- 
derstand. Even if he finally settled down in California, why not 
spend a little time in the East and learn something of life and busi- 
ness there? As he began to explain why this seemed hardly pos- 
sible to him, Helen turned from him almost as her father had done. 
For now it seemed to her that she could not be to him all that she 
had supposed, if he was not prepared to make a sacrifice so small 
and in some ways so advantageous. If he could not come East for 
her sake, could she live in the West for his? Obviously this was a 
question that could be stated to the advantage of either side, but 
Helen would not admit that it was as fair from his standpoint as 
from hers. So she told him that she felt more certain than ever 
that her place was with her father and her father’s friends. Yes, 
John might still write to her occasionally, if it relieved his loneliness ; 
but she secretly believed that the intervals between the letters would 
grow rapidly longer. Perhaps a man in such a profession, with ap- 
parently a distaste for civilization at its best, ought not to marry at 
all; this was what she had heard said of Army and Navy men. Or, 
at any rate, would it not be better for him to marry a girl of his own 
State? No—that alternative she was not yet quite ready to face. 

So he had gone back, and that was now nearly a year ago. The 
letters had not come at longer intervals, but they had been, as he 
was in duty bound to make them, on safe topics—personal only as 
concerned his work and his surroundings. The little sketches and 
the descriptions still came, too, and there was always evident, with- 
out argument, the same haunting desire to make her know the land 
that he loved. ‘The latest letter had been of summer. The grass 
was burned fully yellow, the poppies had faded and grown fewer, 
the sky was perpetually cloudless—these things he admitted must 
sound dreary and desert-like to her. But the charm of the yellow 
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fields with the green blotches of live-oaks against them, and the 
brilliant unchanging sky—this also he tried to explain. 

When Helen read the letter, she still had not the least idea of see- 
ing California in this summer guise. A sudden invitation from a 
half-forgotten cousin, who was to be in the Shasta country for a 
prolonged outing, had come just when plans already formed had 
been thrown awry by Mr. Watling’s departure for Europe on un- 
expected business. Helen had been obliged to telegraph her answer 
before she had really made up her mind whether she wished to visit 
California or not. All things considered, however, it seemed the 
sensible thing to do, and there was a fair certainty that, when once 
there, she should be able either to see John Broadus or to avoid 
seeing him, according as she might decide. 

In this way she had found herself not only in the land which she 
knew through his letters, but in one of its strange bright summers. 
All day she had looked out on the moving pageant of its scenes, 
recognizing the colors, the shapes of mountain or tree, and even the 
odors, which had been described to her. It still seemed too unlike 
her home country to be quite real or quite pleasing; she felt a con- 
servative longing for the sight of many villages, green fields, and 
little farms with white houses and red barns. All this that went by 
her was admirable scenery, but hardly like a place to live in. Yet, 
while she refused her full allegiance to it, its bigness, its brightness, 
its broad sweeps of single colors, and its want of people closely 
herded, all helped her to understand more fully the love that John 
had for it. It was true that he belonged in it, rather than in her 
own city. But she herself—could she ever belong to it aright? 

These thoughts were now returning upon her as she sat on the 
observation platform, while the landscape darkened rapidly, until 
only an occasional light could be seen, either at a siding or in some 
dwelling at a little greater distance. Lost in reverie, Helen forgot 
that she had had no dinner, nor did she give any heed to the re- 
turning passengers who were beginning to fill up the car again, well- 
fed content on their faces. Presently two of these passengers came 
out on the platform, and took camp-stools for themselves. After 
some time Helen found herself roused to a realization of what they 
were saying. 

“Who was that young fellow you were talking to in the diner?” 

“Just as I was coming out, you mean?” 

“Yes. He came on at Salinas, didn’t he? I thought his face 
looked familiar, but couldn’t place it.” 

“His name is Broadus. I don’t know where you would have 
known him; you’re more likely to have seen his father, in the old 
days. He was a pioneer—came out here about the time your father 
and mine did. The Broaduses are all fine men; this fellow has been 
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doing some work for our company lately, and they tell me he’s con- 
sidered one of the best engineers in his line.” 

Helen had started forward an instant at the name—then retired 
into her corner, but now listened intently. Surely this passing con- 
versation was in no way confidential. 

“Tt’s an odd thing,” the voice went on. “He tells me he’s thinking 
of pulling up and going East. He’s evidently rather down in the 
mouth about something—certainly not with the company, for we 
intend to keep hold of him just as long as we can. May be a girl, 
you know; somebody that’s jilted him, so that he wants to get as 
far away as possible. He doesn’t look like that sort of fellow, but 
you rever can tell, when they’re still under thirty.” 

“He told you he expected to leave permanently ?” 

“Yes, that was the idea. Said he’d been offered an opening the 
last time he was there—he goes frequently to Pittsburg, to look after 
the machine matters—and thought it would still hold good. He saw 
that I looked kind of disgusted, I guess, and said, ‘Don’t you know 
there comes a time once in a while,’ he said, ‘when you just get to 
a jumping-off place? That’s the way with me; I can’t stand it any 
longer at present.’ We used to be pretty good friends, so he told 
me more than he would most people, very likely, but he didn’t seem 
to want any more questions, and I didn’t ask them. But his father’s 
son has no business going East, where there are too many profes- 
sional men to the square yard already.” 

“Perhaps you are as provincial in your way,” said the other, “as a 
New Yorker is in his.” 

What might have been said further was cut off by the slowing of 
the train as it drew into Gilroy. Here it seemed that one of the two 
men was to get off, and both went back into the car. During these 
two or three minutes it seemed to Helen that she was living through 
many hours, so long was the train of thought that had been made 
necessary for her. By the time they were really at the station, she 
had resolved that in some way she would speak to John Broadus, 
if it was true that he was on the train. In this unexpected way she 
had been forced to decide whether to see him or avoid him. 

To see him proved to be very easy. The electric light on the sta- 
tion platform shone on the figures of those alighting from the train, 
and among them was John—but whether at the end of his journey 
was uncertain. Perhaps he had only stepped out for another word 
with the man who had been talking about him a minute before, for 
they seemed to be bidding each other good-bye. Helen leaned for- 
ward, so that the light fell also upon her, and beckoned to him 
slightly. For an instant John moved doubtfully toward the end of 
the car, not knowing whether it was really he who was being sum- 
moned ; then, swiftly recognizing her, he gave an exclamation and 
almost a leap toward the platform. 

“Are you stopping here?” she asked, without other greeting. 

“No, I only got out for a breath of air. But where in the world 
did you come from?” 

“I’m just a plain tourist,” she said lightly. “But you will come 
out here and see me, if you are going further on the train?” 
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For answer he raised his foot to the platform, and in another it- 
stant had swung over the rail—his old masterful, impetuous self. 

“What is it, Helen?” he said. “Are you really only a tourist? And 
you were not going through the State without seeing me?” 

She could not lie to him. “I—didn’t know. Perhaps I might 
have decided it was best, but now I am glad that I didn’t. I have 
just been hearing about you, John, in a queer way—almost eaves- 
dropping, but I couldn’t very well help it. It was the man you 
were talking with just now; he said you were going East. I felt 
as if I had come just in time to tell you that you must not do it. 
I have changed my mind.” 

He lifted his face, which had been bent toward the floor, with a 
sudden joyful glance; but the matter-of-factness of her manner 
threw him back upon himself. 

“What I mean is,” she went on, “that I see now why you want 
to be here in California, and why you belong here. We were all 
of us wrong, in Pittsburg. But perhaps I do not understand it, or 
the man was mistaken about your planning to go away.” 

“No, you do understand; at least you ought to.” 

“Ts it not very sudden?” 

“Not exactly. But it was only today that I really decided. My 
present job will soon be over, and there’s another waiting for me. 
I’m supposed to be on my way to see about it now—up here near 
Coyote; they expect me, to talk things over. But my baggage hap- 
pens to be checked through to San Francisco, where I have business 
tomorrow night, and since I got on the train I decided—I’ve been 
coming toward it pretty fast, lately—to go right through, and tele- 
graph the company that I’m going to close up and go East. I’ve 
tried it a good while, and—it’s a kind of cowardly thing for a man to 
say, but I can’t stand it any longer. I suppose you might say I’m 
defeated.” 

“Defeated?” She repeated it vaguely. 

“You know what I mean. Ever since I knew you, I’ve been 
living here with you—in a way; ;that is, until this last time. Since 
I had to stop hoping, I couldn’t make it seem worth while. I don’t 
feel very big about it”—he wriggled his great shoulders, implying a 
struggle with a foe unworthy of him—‘“but I’ve got to try it some- 
where else for awhile, anyhow.” 

“And you were coming back—to Pittsburg?” It was somehow 
singularly pleasant to force him to tell it explicitly. 

“Yes, to see if I could still have my chance there by giving up 
the West. If I could, I’d stay. If not—I guess China would do 
pretty well. There’s a lot of work there in my line, and a change of 
scenery would be good for me, perhaps.” He laughed, a little bit- 
terly. 

Helen was silent. They had left the station, and the train was now 
moving on at full speed, the bit of track revealed by the lanterns 
slipping along behind them like an unwinding yellow skein. 

“Well?” he said, after a minute. “What am I to do? I can find 
out right here whether it’s Pennsylvania or China.” 

“T have told you that already,” said Helen. “It is neither. You 
must stay where you are. I could never let you go away because 
of—anything to do with me; it would be an unworthy sacrifice. Did 
I not tell you that I had repented of urging you to come East?” 
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“Yes, but you didn’t say that you would come West.” 

She hesitated. “I haven’t got quite so far, John. It is your 
side of it that I have been thinking of. I believe I am as ready to 
made the sacrifice as you, but”— 

“What is it?” 

“T want to be sure that we are as necessary to each other as you 
and California are to each other.” 

The train had slowed again, and was now coming to a stop on a 
siding. A single green light gleamed just behind them. John leaned 
over the railing, trying to discern where they were, in the darkness. 

“We're not supposed to stop at Coyote,” he said; “but we were to 
pass the down train there, so I was counting on that when I thought 
I should get off.” A brakeman came by with his lantern. “Is this 
the Coyote siding?” John asked him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So here’s where they are waiting for me, Helen. If I go past 
Coyote, it’s good-bye to California. But if I stay, and take the 
job, it means that you will take it with me. Helen—Helen! I can’t 
wait any longer.” He rose, and made as if to take both her hands in 
his, but held himself. 

She was silent, and one could hear only the murmur of voices 
inside the car. The other passengers had for some time left them 
the platform to themselves. In another instant came the approach- 
ing roar of the down train, rapidly increasing and re-enforced by the 
shriek of the whistle. John stood motionless. As the other train was 
almost upon them, Helen rose swiftly, and herself took his hands as 
she spoke close to his ear. 

“You must get off quickly. Here is where you belong, and I, too. 
I will come when you tell me to.” 

She could hardly have heard an answer, for the roar of the other 
train, but there was no need for more words. Instanly that the main 
track was free, their own train began to move, and Helen cried— 
“Hurry! hurry!” as she almost pushed John from her. Strange that 
she must send him away at just this time; but she would not have him 
pass Coyote, even by mischance, since his stopping there was the 
symbol of their decision and their future. He obeyed her, leaping 
over the rail as he had come up. For a moment the lanterns showed 
him waving her a farewell, but a brief and joyful one; then there 
was only the empty track again, unwinding itself into the bit of 
yellow light and the long reach of darkness. 

Still Helen sat there, her wrap drawn closely around her, while 
a great restfulness and joy stole over her spirit. Her problems had 
all been settled for her by the fortunes of this wonderful day, and she 
now knew her own heart no less thankfully than her lover’s. More 
than this—it occurred to her that she was now at home. Had she 
not become a Californian? The sense of alien surroundings fell 
away ; the night breath of the eucalyptus trees was an odor sweetly 
familiar as an old memory, and as the unknown village lights swept 
by her, saluted by the long whistles of the locomotive, she saluted 
them, too, in silence, for they meant hearths and homes such as she 
was to know, in this land toward which she had been coming all 
her life. 
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ORLEANS INDIAN LEGENDS 
By MELCENA BURNS DENNY 


V. 
EFFOCASSOO AND SMALL BROTHER 


=F FOCASSOO, whose name means Spotted Nose, was 
a great fellow to kill deer. Small Brother, though, 
had to stay home every day. He had nothing to do. 
Effocassoo always said, “No matter how much you 
may want something to do, don’t eat grease.” 

One day when Effocassoo was gone hunting, and Small Brother 
was hunting something to do, he saw the fat from the deer Effo- 
cassoo had killed the day before. There was nothing else he 
could think of to do, so he decided he would eat grease. He ate 
a lot. It made him feel fine. 

When Effocassoo came home, Small Brother said, “I ate grease 
today. It was awful good.” Then he waited for Effocassoo to 
speak. 

Effocassoo said nothing at all. He said nothing all night, 
and went away next morning without saying anything. 

Small Brother ate more grease, and felt finer still. About noon 
he noticed a tiny worm hanging at the end of a thread from the 
smoke-flue of the wigwam. 

“Wonder how that worm would like grease,” thought Small 
Brother. He fed the worm and the worm ate as if he liked it as 
well as Small Brother. He grew an inch longer. 

Next day the worm dropped down again. He was hanging 
on a thread that seemed to come from a tree-top. He ate until 
he was much larger. 

Every day the worm came and ate grease with Small Brother, 
and they both got fat. Finally the worm was as big as the boy, 
and Small Brother noticed that he hung from a thread that 
seemed to reach up to the sky. Then he began to be afraid. 

But every day the big worm came and ate grease with him. 

At last one evening when Effocassoo came home, Small Brother 
was nowhere to be found. Effocassoo called and called, and 
there was no answer. 

Then Effocassoo began running about, asking people if they 
had seen Small Brother. No one knew anything about him. 

At length he saw an old man, the Sun, looking at him over a 
hill. 

“Have you seen Small Brother?” cried Effocassoo. 

The Sun said he thought he had. 
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“Where?” begged Effocassoo, “Tell me quick! I want to see 
him quick!” 

“It’s a pretty long way,” said the Sun, and went down behind 
the hill. 

Then the Moon came up. 

“Have you seen my Brother?” cried Effocassoo. 

“Yes,” said the Moon at once. 

“Where? Tell me quick!” 

“Back of the sky,” responded the Moon. “The people there 
are going to cook him. The worm came down and got him.” 

“How do you think I can get there?” 

“T don’t think you can get there,” said Moon, climbing higher. 
“It’s pretty hard for anybody, even me.” 

Effocassoo then called together all the animals and told them 
to make string. They all made string, rolling and twisting the 
grass threads, the way the Coyote kept telling them to. The 
Coyote made more string than anybody. Yok-soak-te, the Pan- 
ther, made string too, and lots of other people. But nobody made 
as much as the Coyote. The little Spider Haah made such tiny, 
tiny thread that when the Coyote said it was time to stop he put 
his in a basket no bigger than an acorn cup. Everybody laughed 
when they saw what a tiny wad it made. 

“Now, said Effocassoo, “it is time to shoot. Everybody tie 
his string half long enough, and no one else is strong enough to 
reach the sky!” he bragged. 

So the Coyote shot. The arrow pulled the string full length, 
and then fell back. It wasn’t half long enough to reach the sky. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the Panther. “Now see me!” 

His arrow went scarcely any farther, and they all laughed 
again. 

Then the other animals all tried in turn. No one could touch 
even the nearest edge of the sky. 

At last they had all tried but Haah, the little Spider. No one 
had thought of him. 

He fastened his thread to a tiny arrow, and shot up, up, up, 
till at last it unwound no more from the ball in the tiny basket, 
and there was still string left. Then they all knew that it had 
reached the sky. 

“The thread is fast,” said the Spider. “What next?” 

“Now someone must climb!” ordered Effocassoo. 

“T will,” said the Coyote instantly. 

So he began to climb, but the thread was so slender and he was 
so big that he could get no hold of it. He soon slid back and 
gave it up. 
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The other animals tried. The Spider’s thread was very stout, 
but they were all too big. Finally the Green Worm said he 
would carry Effocassoo up on his back if the Moon would hold 
the thread. 

The Moon looked down and heard him. 

“How much do you want to hold the thread?” called Effo- 
cassoo to the Moon. 

The Moon thought awhile and responded, “I want a load of 
good pitch to kindle my fire brighter. And I want a load of oak- 
bark to keep it hot.” 

So Effocassoo got a load of good pitch, and he carried the pitch 
on his back, and the Green worm carried Effocassoo on his back, 
and the Moon held the thread, and they climbed up cautiously to 
the sky. 

“Now my load of oak-bark,” said the Moon. 

So they went down and brought up a load of good oak-bark 
the same way. . 

“Now, said the Moon, “that will do. Your brother is cooking 
over there on the other side of the river, where the Indians are. 
He has been in the fire a good while.” 

Effocassoo looked where the Moon pointed. It was all a coun- 
try like ours, the other side of the sky, and he saw lots of Indians 
sitting around waiting for something. One old woman got into 
a boat, crossed the river, and began gathering a load of wood from 
a burning tree. Effocassoo knew that more wood was needed to 
cook Small Brother done. 

He started walking towards the old woman. As he walked, he 
wept for his little brother, for he didn’t see how he could save 
him. He still carried a stick of pitch in his hand. 

Pretty soon a blue bird came flying up behind him. 

“What are you crying for?” he teased. “Is that the way earth 
people act? Small Brother is nearly done—go across and help 
them eat!” 

Effocasso raised his stick to strike the bird, but it darted aside, 
still laughing and teasing. Effocassoo planted the stick in the 
ground and walked on. 

Soon he heard the bird struggling. He turned and saw it 
where it had lit on the pitchy stick. It fluttered and beat its 
wings and tried to get away, but the pitch held it fast. 

“Good enough, oh sky-bird!” said Effocassoo, turning back. 
“Now I will punish you. You be that kind—blue earth-birds, al- 
ways chattering, always teasing, never singing.” He smote the 
bird with his hand, and crumbled it, and its blue feathers fluttered 
down to the earth beneath, where a new race of birds sprang up, 
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the blue-jays. They are still the same blue color today, like the 
blue of the country they came from first. They are always chat- 
tering, always teasing, but never singing and never happy. 

Effocassoo walked on, and when he came close to the old 
woman gathering wood, he made medicine so that he could dis- 
guise himself and approach the Indians undetected. And there 
beside him on a bush appeared a squaw’s cap, and he put it on. 
And by magic he created woman’s garments, and he put them all 
on, so that he looked just like the old woman gathering wood. 

He found a mouse with a nest full of young ones in the wood. 
and he hid them in his clothes. Then he killed the old woman, 
and took her boat, and pulled back across the river with the load 
of wood. 

Stooping to hide his face, Effocassoo carried the load of wood 
to the fire where Small Brother was cooking. He put more wood 
on the fire, and then put his hand in, as if to see if Small Brother 
was done. All the Indians were sitting around, waiting for the 
feast. 4 

Effocassoo saw that Small Brother was still alive, for his heart 
was beating. He glanced back—none of the Indians were watch- 
ing. He drew Small Brother out, hiding him under his cloak. 
But he put a mouse back in his stead, so that the Indians would 
not know that they were being cheated out of their intended ban- 
quet, if they came very soon to look. 

Effocassoo, still stooping like an old woman, carried his 
brother down to the boat, as if he were going for more wood. All 
the boats of the Indians were tied up along the bank, and Effo- 
cassoo liberated the rest of the mice. 

“Go and gnaw holes in every boat,” he said. He waited till he 
saw the water coming into all the boats. Then he rowed half 
way across the river. He threw off his squaw’s head-basket and 
woman’s garments, and let Small Brother sit up where all could 
see him. 

“Look and see if your dinner is nearly done!” he shouted, with- 
drawing his magic. 

All the Indians rushed to the fire and saw the mouse cooking 
in Small Brother’s stead. Then they came running with threats 
and shouts to the river’s bank, and leaped into the boats. But 
Effocassoo was already on the other side, and he watched them 
sink in their boats or leap into the swift stream and drown, for 
not one of them could swim. Tlien, when the last of them were 
swept away by the river that flows through the sky country, he 
and Small Brother slid down the Spider’s thread safe to earth 
again. 
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The sedate Boston Transcript—which comes nearer being a weekly 
than any other daily newspaper in the United States, with one excep- 
tion,—quotes from the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Los An- 
geles Public Library certain hostile remarks as to the illiterate spell- 
ing of “cataloging” and “cataloger,” by the American Library As- 
sociation. The Transcript’s quotations carry the compliment of com- 
pleteness, as well as that of consequent comment : 


Probably when he wrote this, Mr. Lummis had not had the chance to in- 
vestigate very thoroughly the history of “reformed spelling” in its relations 
to libraries and librarians. Had he done so, he would have scarcely ex- 
pressed much feeling over so comparatively harmless a bit of eccentric spell- 
ing as “catalog.” He would have known that this is only one of the pieces 
of sediment left by a great wave of spelling “reform” which has swept over 
American libraries several times in the past thirty years. One of the library 
periodicals of this country habitually omits the last two letters of the word 
catalogue, but that is almost its only peculiarity in this field. The other uses 
“thru” for through, and “tho” for though, and takes several other liberties. 
But Mr. Lummis and any others who feel at all uneasy on account of the 
presidential approval of the Simple Spellings may find great relief in com- 
paring the usage of the library periodicals of today with those employed in a 
library magazine of fifteen or twenty years ago. Indeed, the experience of the 
library world in the matter is a fair test of the outcome of the experiment in 
the greater world, and demonstrates clearly that neither money nor executive 
orders will have more than a transitory effect against the rules of good taste. 
Library Notes, which has ceased publication for some years, was printed 
throughout in “reformed spelling” of the most extreme type. Not only were 
there present the one hundred (or is it three hundred?) reformed words of 
the Carnegie board committee, but many others which the committee has not 
yet ventured to suggest. The English language was left hacked and bleeding. 
And numerous experimenters have agreed that a half hour’s perusal of it 
left one with a sensation similar to that attained by sitting down to dinner in 
shirt-sleeves, and eating exclusively with one’s knife—performances, by the 
way, which have all the merits of simplicity and time-saving claimed as the 
chief virtues of Simple Spelling. 

The Lion has had plenty of “chance,” but not much inclination ; 
and the “feeling expressed” was only the same disgust shown by the 
Transcript in its more Bostonian way. The Lion does not feel in 
the least uneasy because the President of the United States has 
joined the mutilators of their mother tongue. An active mind has 
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to have amusement of some sort—whether it be by cutting Isthmuses 
through in a night (and waking up in the morning, four years later, 
to find it all a dream), or by cutting the throat of a language which 
is good enough for anybody who can use it. Roosevelt when he 
treats English as she is meant to be used (in his powerful writings) 
will last ; but only God Almighty can stand her on her head—and He 
wont. 

It is not in “uneasiness” nor “alarm” that the Lion now and again 
expresses so much of his opinion as would be allowed to go through 
the mails, concerning that unoccupied mental moment of some of his 
dearest friends, in which they lay rude hands upon the huskiest of 
linguistic ladies. She can defend herself thoroughly, without any 
intervention of any five-foot-six champion. But it would be a poor 
runt who didn’t, even among the bystanders, express his disapproba- 
tion of such ungallant acts. The Lion has been reminded several 
times before that in sending humorous remarks back to Boston it was 
necessary to label them as little Johnnie did his drawing, “This is a 
Cow.” Be it known to all men by these presents, that the Lion never 
gets mad for long enough to read proof on it; that if it makes some- 
one else mad, the joke is all the better; and that he does not really 
wish harm to anyone in the world—not even that which they do to 


themselves. 
* * i 


But really this Simple Simon Spelling Board is tu Mutch! It 
would make a dog laugh—if the canines could read its spelling. 
Like all the rest of us also, who are mere ordinary bipeds, and not 
distinguished publishers, nor makers of the biggest dictionary in the 
world (and fullest of blunders, for the Lion will engage on a thou- 
sand dollars’ forfeit—to go to the Southwest Museum—to produce 
an elementary, ignorant blunder in the Century Dictionary, edited 
by Benjamin E. Smith, one of the Executive Committee of the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board, for every dollar the Century Dictionary 
charges its confiding patrons), the gentlemen who urge us to attend 
to “A matter which should interest every enlightened and patriotic 
citizen . . . a measure so important to the public good” are 
obliged to keep up communications with their fellow beings. They 
can jolt us if they wish, and perhaps we can still understand them 
when they keep their hats on in the presence of ladies and the lan- 
guage, and otherwise violate the superstitions which it is well to 
retain. But obviously they have no sense of humor either with or 
without a “u.” Any man who knows a joke without a tag on it 
could not write: “rapt his knuckles,” “sipt his—(in their case prob- 
ably “catnip tea”), or “thruout”; nor could shatter the “decalog.” 
Sobriety is an admirable failing; but even in spelling we should not 
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follow Thomas Corwin’s proverbial advice to a young lawyer, when 
he had just lost a case before a stolid jury: “Be solemn, Sir; be 
solemn as an ass.” This is a mighty funny world—therefore, ever 
beautiful. Those who cannot see the joke of it, get little from it 
themselves—and stub the toes of their neighbors. A man who will 
voluntarily advise you at the expense of a two-cent stamp that he 
“mist” his train, has the same effect on a vernal landscape that an 
undertaker does at the front door with ten-cent gloves for the pall- 
bearers; and if Kipling had been of the frame of mind that could 
have written: 

“Plucky lot she cared for idols 

When I KIST her where she stood”— 


well, he could not have written “Mandalay” anyhow. 


* * * 


The worst thing about the lack of a sense of humor is the ethical 
shortcoming that follows. We all deceive ourselves somewhat ; but 
the person who has the saving grace to see what a fly-speck upon a 
fly-speck he is, compared to the universe, is not in so great danger 
of being what thoughtless persons call dishonest. The Simplified 
Spelling Board is not exactly ingenuous. In its “three hundred 
words” for an entering wedge, it has a great many which an evi! 
peanut politician would judge were chosen simply to bamboozle votes. 
It recommends a lot of words which no grown-up and sane American 
that has escaped from the grammar school ever thinks of confound- 
ing. It gravely advises us to spell “jail” thus and not “gaol”; to 
write “phenomenon” instead of “phznomenon”’; and “primeval” in- 
stead of “primeval”; and “wagon” instead of “waggon”—and so 
on. If this is in frankness, why—boo to a goose! 

Americans are not actively engaged in writing ‘ardour’ and 
“clamour” and “armour” (except for ptomaine) and “honour” and 
“humour,” and so on down the list. In our deliberate way we have 
come to leave out some few letters which never had any special 
excuse for presence; but it will be sometime yet before we “ever 
love a dear gazel,” or report that the cat “purs,” or forget that there 
is a difference between the present green-gage plum and the guage 
of mensuration ; oragree with the learned Cumberers of the Atlantic 
Seaboard in forgetting that between “coquet” and “coquette” there 
is still a difference of the same sort that has caused all the trouble 
in the world since it began—or to follow them in most of the other 
cacographical distractionswhich are all very well for persons whose 
minds have nothing else to do, though they are surrounded by 
suffering, ignorance, crime and all the other opportunities which are 
apt to tempt real persons to Do something besides masticate the 


alphabet. 
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The spelling of the English language is without question the most 
unruly in the world. It always will be. All the faults of all lan- 
guages are concentered in it—partly for the reason, perhaps, that it 
is the greatest composite on earth; or, if you will, the greatest 
linguistic thief. It has borrowed words from almost every language 
spoken on earth. It has mangled most of its forced loans, but it has 
retained in most of them enough to indicate whence they were 
stolen. There still are, and very probably always will be, people witli 
enough respect to their own ancestors and the ancestry of the speech 
they use, to care for these things. The people for whom plain 
American As She is Spoke is not sufficiently good, might better 
chase themselves to the green fields of Esperanto—the paradise of 
those whose mature years retain the juvenile desire for pig-latin. 
There are enough languages in the world to occupy the attention of 
all people who desire to lengthen their linguistic tether ; but for those 
who desire to tie themselves up around a stump with what tether 
they have, there is always plenty of opportunity in abusing their 
own tongue and playing papa to bastard ones. The grown-up people 
like to see them play; once in a while a grandfather will go down 
on all fours and creep around with them; but the rest of us—and 
“the rest” are just as likely to be carpenters and shoe-makers as 
college professors—will go on minding our own business and our 
own spelling, taking both on the lines of least resistance and the 
common sense God gave us; and it will not hurt our feelings a bit, 
nor in the least change our procedure, if the Mother Eddys of orthog- 
raphy write one another all the letters they will with as few letters 
as they can get along with. 

* * * 


In the San Francisco that was, you could hardly go out doors 
anywhere, shut your eyes, whirl around three times, and throw a 
stone—without hitting something which some public-spirited citizen 
had given to the municipality. San Francisco, the metropolis of the 
Golden State, made and maintained the world’s record for that fine- 
spirited, open-handed recognition of a man’s debt to the community 
that he is allowed to live in. 

All our local pride cannot blink the historic fact that Los Angeles 
has never learned this Western lesson. In fact, Los Angeles has 
not yet become a Western city. It is more Boston than Boston. 
It pulls together for an obvious public necessity better than any city 
of any size in the world; but the individual habit of public well-doing 
has never taken root here. The only examples of this spirit are the 
pitiful showing below: 

About twenty years ago, E. F. Spence, President of the Los An- 
geles National Bank, devised twenty-five thousand dollars to install 
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an astronomical observatory on Mt. Wilson. This bequest was neve 
carried out, for reasons too long to be enumerated here. 

In the same general epoch, Dr. Edgar gave five hundred dollars 
cash to the Los Angeles Public Library (the only money-gift of 
any importance it ever received from any citizen or anybody 
else). 

A few years ago G. J. Griffith gave the city a park of some three 
thousand acres outside its limits. Only ingratitude could harp on 
the fact that the donor could do nothing else with the land; for 
historically it is certain that within fifty years this great gift will 
be one of the choicest possessions of the city; and it has the making 
of as beautiful a park as there is in the world. Possibly the donor 
had some feeling of this. 

Within the month, Mr. J. D. Hooker has announced his intention 
to give fifty thousand dollars for a great reflecting telescope on the 
crest of the Sierra Madre. This region is recognized as most favor- 
abie for astronomical observations; and a gift of this sort for the 
more abstruse sciences is well given, 

But there are hundreds of others in Southern California, and even 
in this city, who have risen here from the stoke-hole to the quarter- 
deck ; who came here poor; who are today rich—and who have not 
paid their fare to the community. There are men who came here 
as pack-peddlers that are today multi-millionaires. This town, and 
every man in it, has given them their fortunes. There are men who 
once lived here in the good old-fashioned way, with little to bless 
themselves withal, except worthless land, who have simply sat still 
and grown rich beyond the dreams of avarice. There are men who 
from laborers have risen by faithfulness and by foresight, to be cap- 
tains of a thousand or five thousand such men as they were financially 
when I first knew Los Angeles. 

The Lion is no anarchist, nor socialist, nor dyspeptic. He cannot 
remember that he ever regretted the success of any man. But suc- 
cess means also obligation. It is impossible to succeed without a 
certain assistance, whether willing or unwilling, conscious or un- 
conscious, from one’s fellow men. No man can live in a community 
and make his money of it without owing it something. No man 
can pay his debts with smiles and soft words. Our fare in this 
world has to be paid in one way or another. If you dodge the con- 
ductor, or lie to him—nevertheless, you shall pay. No man ever 
did beat his way without paying more than a first-class ticket would 
have cost. 

In any community—and ten-fold in a community whose living 
growth is the wonder of the Five Continents—there is much to do, 
and there are many ways of paying our fare in proportion to the 
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seats we occupy on the train of life. Everywhere are the crip- 
ples to care for ; everywhere there is the future to provide for, which 
is the only immortality we can guarantee. Every city needs certain 
furnitures of philanthropy and culture beyond its possible means of 
supplying by taxation. It is the Privilege of the lucky to supply 
some of these things in proportion to their luck. If they have any 
concept of the real meaning of pleasure, it will be their Pleasure. 
If there is any such thing as duty, it is their Duty. The happiest 
rich men now alive are those who have discovered this inalien- 
able fact. Every city needs museums, libraries, parks, provi- 
sion for orphans, the aged, the helpless. No city can catch up by 
municipal finances with these needs. 

The Lion has never quarreled with anyone about principles. Lack 
of morals is probabl referable to a precedent generation or to lack 
of proper training. The only thing in this world the Lion finds 
structural fault with, is fools—which includes the people who wish 
to be happy and have not sense enough to know how. For it is the 
easiest thing in the world. There is no fate so hard that its victim 
cannot be bigger; and it is mighty easy for those who have money 
to buy something with it—if they only know how. 

* * * 


As is known of all that read it, the Den has no bother with 
politics. It rarely deals even with such questions as the poli- 
ticians confound. No one knows the Lion’s politics, nor whether 
he has any—and as a matter of fact he hasn’t much of any; pre- 
ferring to have in his system a citizen’s obligation rather than 
a debt to some boss. 

But if the Lion has any settled conviction and belief, it is that 
the privilege of the franchise has directer relation to the con- 
science than to the ear. The whooping and the brass bands are 
all right in their place (which is in the kindergarten) but an 
American citizen—whom the bosses themselves rate as “an un- 
crowned King;” who has a share in the responsibilities of mak- 
ing a republic as rational and as honest a piece of business as a 
junk shop has to be (or fail)—this man would better use his 
brains and his conscience in the discharge of such duty, than 
merely his memory and his lungs. 

The idea is growing fast and tall Pee oe the United 
States—and that is the most encouraging feature in a country 
where a good many things alarm not only the thoughtful but 
even the most careless—that the great shadow of a party name 
is only a shadow after all. In business we like Results. When 
a republic becomes business, it will insist on results as sharply 
as the manager of a department store has to. Nobody can do 
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business by hiring employees for the color of their hair, the shape 
of the steeple under which they go to church, or any other inci- 
dental thing. We owe our creeds, religious and political, and 
the complexion of us, very largely to heredity. Our honesty 
and our efficiency (with due respect to good fathers and mothers) 
we owe mostly to the Square Deal that God has given almost 
every human being. And until our politics shall be done as we 
do our business, they will continue to be a Poor Job. 

if there is a local application, these words come here only be- 
cause the application is universal. Any man who has avoided 
bankruptcy knows what he would think if someone told him that 
he must not hire a floorwalker or a superintendent because a 
dozen of the leading business houses in town had tried to get the 
same man. Any man who will apply his business intelligence to 
the business of his City or his State or his Nation will know 
what to think of the suggestion of the bosses that because a 
hundred leading citizens, banded for the purpose of purifying 
municipal or state politics, have picked out the best man they 
can find for a certain office—therefore be it resolved that no 
ancient and bewhiskered party should allow said person to re- 
ceive the nomination it otherwise would have been glad to give 
him. The most notable thing about some politicians is not so 


‘much their own lack of intelligence, as the compliment they pay 


us by thinking that we are no smarter than they. There are 
many kinds of success in this world; but a local boss and a local 
machine are not in the catalogue. It is a childish proposition, 
whose Red Topped Boots are the winning of an election or two 
(which no one in the city, except themselves, can remember the 
result of, ten years later). They are looked down on, in fact, even 
by the men who surrender to them. And thieves never succeed. 
No thief ever did—no thief ever will. He wins a game of soli- 
taire, or even of euchre—but he loses the Game of Life which 
includes all other games. The future will take care of itself. 
Whether a non-partisan spirit shall spread to national affairs 
or not, will be attended to by the attraction of gravitation of 
human intelligence. But it is already certain that non-partisan- 
ship in local affairs is going to win. It is spreading throughout 
this country of free men. In other words, Americans are be- 
ginning to do business even in politics. 

It takes the smartest community in the world a long time to 
find out what’s what; and still longer for communities less smart. 
There was a period when all that was known of one W. Shake- 
speare was as a vagabond deer-thief. It is also imaginable what 
Athens thought of the “Public Enemies” who spoiled the Acrop- 
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olis with “darned old buildings” so that the children had a few 
less rocks upon which to wear out the seat of their chitons. 1 
don’t remember whether chitons have a seat; but it is a good 
Greek word, and it was worn somehow. 

A hundred years from now—and even sooner, in proportion 
to the contagion of thought—it will be universally understood 
that one of the best things that ever happened to Los Angeles 
(since its discovery by Portala and the Santa Fé Railroad) was 
the decision of the supreme court of California, October 11, 
1906, permitting the citizens to carry out their voted will and 
to erect their Public Library in Central Park. 

Thousands of books are written about Indian myths; and 
hundreds of thousands of scholars (and of thousands who would 
like to be) expound upon them. But here in the most progres- 
Sive city in the world and the most modern, is a perfect ethno- 
logical type of the way that myths grow. This myth grew, and 
crystalized, and became a tradition, even in the life of its hero. 
I can remember perfectly well when people said: “There goes 
poor old George Lehman, who gave the city Central Park—and 
he dying a pauper.” 

Lehman never had the remotest right, title or interest in Cen- 
tral Park. He did not give it to the City. It was part of the 
original pueblo lands. It was never dedicated by him nor by 
anyone else as a plot of ground to be occupied by flowers, trees 
and hoboes, 

Three years ago the Board of Library Directors of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, and Miss Mary L. Jones, Librarian, be- 
gan an agitation for a Library building in Central Park. There 
was an excellent campaign of education; an election was secured ; 
and on the 5th of December, 1904, the people of this city voted, 
by more than two-thirds majority, to install the Public Library 
in this Park. 

An injunction was presently brought by a property-owner; and 
in October, 1905, the court of first instance reversed the will 
of the people. City Attorney W. B. Matthews appealed the case; 
and a year later, namely October 11, 1906, the supreme court of 
the State reversed Judge Trask and upheld the popular verdict. 
This leaves the city free to do what should have been done Iong 
ago, but fortunately was not. Braggart as we are, few of us be- 
lieve what this city is to be. It is already larger by about thirty- 
four per cent. than it was when its people overwhelmingly voted 
this measure. In five years from now we will have added another 
thirty-four per cent. to this greatly increased population. It 
would be just as well if the people of Los Angeles could get into 
their heads the real concept that this city is Going to Grow. 
They are willing enough already to tell it to the persons to whom 
they sell front feet in the city, and city lots in the country; but 
few of them show too many visible evidences of believing it 
themselves. 

An American city without an adequate Public Library is not 
an American city. It is some accidental place from somewhere 
else, parasitic on American soil. There are fifty measly little 
populations in the United States with better Public Libraries 
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(so far as building is concerned) than this Queen City of the 
Southwest has ever generally dreamed of having. The plans 
proposed three years ago for a ground-floor building of the 
classic models largely followed by Mr. Carnegie, proposed to 
use one-thirteenth of the area of Central Park. Fortunately it 
was not made effective; for it would not have served half the 
city that this will be in ten years from today. The only way in 
which you can have an adequate building in the center of a 
great city, and with parking around it, and with room to grow 
if the city grows, is by architectural plans which provide for 
growth as men grow—skyward. The “sky-scraper” is not ideal; 
but we have elevators nowadays, as they did not in Greece and 
Rome; and a Parthenon would be satisfactory only in cities 
which expect to remain for twenty-five centuries of the size of 
Athens. Furthermore, the Public Library is no longer a ca- 
thedral, nor its Librarian a reception committee. The Public 
Library of today is a great department store which turns its 
stock faster than any other; the Librarian is the business man- 
ager, and doesn’t chatter with book-agents; the architectural de- 
mands are for less blank wall, and more light and air, and for 
proofing against fire and earthquake. 

Probably plans can be drawn for occupying even less of Cen- 
tral Park than the original one-thirteenth—and more of the upper 
climate that God spread upon the face of California. Probably a 
perfectly convenient, and comfortable, and safe building can be 
mapped out which shall serve this city for a hundred years to 
come, by making in perpendicularity such additions as the per- 
pendicular growth of the population shall demand. Anyhow, 
this is what will be tried to be done. 

Whatever else Californians do or leave undone, they should 
take advantage of God’s grace. Some people will come from one 
Chicago to another—but not many people of the kind we wish. 
Even the Eastern cities are learning the outdoor lesson, and at 
a staggering expense are parking their museums, libraries and 
other public buildings— and this in a climate where they can 
live outdoors with safety only about half of the year. If Los 
Angeles intends to make anything of itself, it will not perma- 
nently surround all its public buildings, hotels, and homes with 
cement sidewalks. Its homes have already learned the lesson— 
and they are the glory of the city, even the fifty-foot lots, with 
their cottages surrounded with grass, and.trees, and flowers. 
Are we, or are we not, here chiefly because of the very fact that 
it is possible to do this and to keep a spot of mother earth.at- 
tractive through all the year? If this is one of the reasons why 
we came here, why should we not have common sense enough to 
apply the like principles to our business? The civic pride of 
Los Angeles is high; and with reason. The Public Library 
stand proportionately at the head of Public Libraries in the 
United States, in its usefulness to the community it serves. What 
is the matter with giving it a local habitation which for safety, 
convenience, comfort and beauty—not only of architecture but 
of surroundings—shall surpass any other library in the world? 

Cuas, F. Lummis. 
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Se-quo-ya, the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“Sequoias”) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 


yg|L.L. who have been interested in and have helped the 
Campo Indians, whose misfortunes have aroused 
so much sympathy in the last two years, should 
write in the tablets of their memory an item of grat- 
itude to Mr. E. H. Weegar. A frontiersman since 
the days of the overland stage, Mr. Weegar has for many years 
been a trader at Campo. That more of the Campo Indians did 
not starve before a generous public began to take care of them, 
is due chiefly to Mr. Weegar. He has managed to keep himself 
poor by these means. Those who know (as most of us do) the 
ordinary Indian Trader, can appreciate the Right Kind. 

Mr. Weegar has not only fed from his own pockex, for years, 
the hungry Indians of his vicinity, he has been locally the right 
hand of the Sequoya League in administering the relief supplied 
by the public, and also in reviving and extending the basket 





industry. 

Mr. Weegar and his wife are old. They find it necessary to 
remove to San Diego; and the Indians of the five Campo reser- 
vations lose the immediate presence of the best friends they 
have ever had, 

The Sequoya League wishes to move a vote of thanks to this 
devoied couple who have personally done far more in proportion 
for the good name of California, in this respect, than has any- 
one else. The motion will undoubtedly be passed unanimously 
by acclamation; but it costs very little to write and send a let- 
ter; and no two-cent stamp could be better employed than in 
sending a personal note of appreciation to Mr. and Mrs, Weegar. 


FuNpDS FOR THE Work. 


Previously acknowledged, $1,645.00. 
New contributions : $2.00 each—Sol Bibo, Grant’s, N. M.; C. H. Howland, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Marion A. Moore, Crystal, N. M.; Tracy R. Kelley, Im- 


perial College, Hong Kong, China. 
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Previously acknowledged, $1,648.50. 
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N admirable piece of Landmarks work has been done by the Harvard 
A School. It is encouraging that this sort of public spirit has at last 
found expression in one institution of learning. 

A few venerable California palms—natives of the desert cafions of this 
State, and transplanted to this city more than a century ago—still survive. 
Naturally they were all set out in what was then the pueblo; and this little 
plot in the vicinity of the Plaza has, as naturally, in modern times been trod- 
den under the foot of business progress. 

One of these veterans is the famous “Twin Palm” which has so long sen- 
tineled the spot now occupied by the Southern Pacific “River Station” (which 
is itself already ancient history of which perhaps not half the inhabitants of 
this busy city are even aware). 

Whether or no corporations have souls, they have to have tracks; and in 
the middle of October, 1906, the Southern Pacific yard needed sleepers and 
rails where these patriarchal twins stand. There was soul enough, however, 
not to chop them down without warning; and word was sent that if anyone 
would take care of the trees, they might have them for the moving. Mayor 
Owen McAleer and Mrs. McAleer, who have many times shown their interest 
in the history of the city, and who once helped save the Plaza from destruction, 
immediately became active. The Landmarks Club as promptly offered to 
bear its share of the expense for removal of this vegetable monument to one 
of the city parks—the Park Commission pleading “no funds,” but offering a 
hospitable welcome to the tree if removed at someone else’s expense 

Just at this juncture, however, the management of the Harvard School 
stepped in and offered to bear all expenses for the transplanting of the giant 
to the Harvard campus, without expense to the city and without private sub- 
scriptions. 

While historically it might be better to have this “Oldest Inhabitant” domi- 
ciled in the Plaza, the main thing is to have it pres@¢rved. The archive can 
record its birthplace; in a city growing like this beyond all bounds, it is very 
likely that its service of beauty and memory to the public will be quite as 
great in the grounds of this excellent school as elsewhere. 


FUNDS FOR THE Work. 


Previously acknowledged, $8,724.50. 

New contributions: $1.00 each—So] Bibo, Grants, N. M.; H. Clay Need- 
ham, Newhall, Cal.; Mrs. J. H. Drain, Los Angeles; Tracy R. Kelley, Hong 
Kong, China 
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SIONS AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
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ESCONDIDO—-THE HIDDEN VALLEY 


N San Diego County, lying about twelve to fifteen miles from 
the ocean, and thirty miles north of San Diego City, lies the 
beautiful little City of Escondido, the second city in size in 
San Diego County. Escondido is a city of about 1000 inhab- 

itants and is rapidly growing; has four of the finest general 

merchandise establishments to be found in any city of the size in the State, 
besides a good representation of all other lines of business, although new 
business men are coming in right along and opening up with good success. 

There are three banks in successful operation and two newspapers. 

The situation of Escondido is ideal, and no lovelier place for a home can 
be found in California. There are seven churches and no saloons, two 
rural mail routes, and several star mail routes, including a daily four-horse 
stage to San Diego. 

The school facilities of the city include a fine graded school and one of the 








oldest and best high schools in the county. 

Escondido draws trade for thirty to forty miles surrounding, many fertile 
valleys lying adjacent and tributary to the Escondido valley. In these valleys 
stock raising, dairying, fruit growing, general farming and apiaries furnish 
the people with a livelihood, all of the products being brought to Escondido 
as the logical market. As a consequence, there is no better commercial 
center in San Diego County than Escondido. 

The Escondido Valley proper consists of about 13,000 acres, lying in a 
beautiful succession of fertile valleys, 10,000 acres of which is tillable. This 
land is adapted to the growing of the finest oranges and lemons and muscat 
grapes. Our grapes have an enviable reputation in the Los Angeles market 
for table grapes, it having been demonstrated that no finer table grapes can 
be produced in the State. The Escondido Vineyard Company and other small 
growers have about 140 acres of vines, twenty-two years old, that are as fine 
as the sun ever shone upon, while there are many smaller vineyards of various 
ages, of both muscats and wine grapes, that are very thrifty. 
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ESCONDIDO 469 
The soil of the Escondido Valley is a deep loose red granite soil, warm 
and productive, and it is a pleasure to work it. It is adapted to the produc 
tion of the very finest of oranges and lemons, grapes, and all kinds of decidu- 
ous fruits, berries, vegetables, alfalfa and small grains. Grain and hay crops 
are grown without irrigation, as well as deciduous fruits and vegetables 
This is an ideal place for poultry growing, as eggs always command a good 
price, and poultry, with proper care, do exceedingly well. 
Our irrigation system is owned and controlled by the land-owners of the 
Escondido Valley, free and clear of all indebtedness. and we have a bountiful 


supply of water, at actual cest of maintenance of the system 








FLUME OF ESCONDIDO IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 


Escondido is the terminus of a branch line of the Santa Fé Railway, and is 
about 100 miles southeast from Los Angeles. 

Any trip to Southern California of the home-seeker without investigating 
the many beauties of the Escondido Valley, its fine land, cheap soil, good 
school and church facilities, would be incomplete. Come and be convinced 
that ours is the chosen spot for the future location of many thousansd of 
happy and contented families. 

Anyone wishing to investigate the resources of this charming “garden 
spot” can obtain descriptive literature and any desired informatian by ad- 


dressing the Chamber of Commerce. 
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